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DESIGN FOR COTTAGE COSTING 
TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


HIS design is intended for a man with a 
small family—say a clerk or mechanic about 
commencing housekeeping. We will suppose 
his salary to be moderate, ranging between one 
and two thousand dollars, on which to support 
his family respectably becomes a matter of seri- 
ous undertaking. Boarding is usually his first 
resort. As this, however, furnishes no employ- 
ment for his wife, and his family is increasing, it 
becomes not only inconvenient and tiresome but 
exceedingly expensive. ‘The question of house- 
keeping, therefore, naturally suggests itself, and 
a decent flat in a respectable neighborhood is 
sought for. The preliminaries arranged and our 
young couple comfortably settled, they breathe 
free in the reflection of being rid of a boarding- 
house, and having at last attained the comforts 
of ahome. ‘This, in contrast with their former 
experience, is happiness indeed; but they soon 
discover many troubles and annoyances which it 
seems impossible to avoid. The children are 
cooped up in narrow, illy-ventilated apartments, 
with no room to play or take the air without be- 
ing exposed to the demoralizing influences of bad 
company ; their health, too, is not good, and the 
doctor’s bill and high rents compel them to econo- 
mize not only in comforts but often in necessaries. 
A friend sees this and asks why they do not 
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buy or build a place in the country; the sugges- 
tion is owned to be a good one, but three import- 
ant difficulties at once present themselves: First, 
their business is in the city, affording them no 
time to go to and from the country. Second, 
the effort of getting up and down town is so 
great that the addition of a dozen miles to 
and from a country place would be intolerable. 
Third, and most important, if the above objec- 
tions were removed, they have no means to em- 
bark in such an enterprise. 

Their friend, however, suggests that, mon- 

strous as it may appear, he thinks it might easi- 
ly be potas be and mentions plots of ground 
in New Jersey and elsewhere within twenty min- 
utes’ ride by rail, where lots may be had for from 
$200 to $500. They have already at their dis- 
posal some $500; this will buy a lot and build 
the cellar. Thev then can readily borrow $1500, 
secured on bond and mortgage, paying at the 
rate of six or seven per cent. interest, thus mak- 
ing a rent of about $100 a year. Adding to 
this say $100 as a sinking fund, the entire 
place may be paid for in about ten years; and 
our friends may be in possession of a good home, 
with garden and pleasure-grounds, where proper- 
ty is advancing, and conveniences and society are 
improving, and where shops, schools, churches, 
sidewalks, gas, and other improvements are con- 
tinually on the increase. 

The above design, for which we are indebted 

to Mr. H. Hudson Holly, could be built in a sub- 
stantial manner for about $2000. 








Ladies’ and Children’s Country Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.-—-Dress or Conat anv Biack Srerrep Poriin. 
The dress is trimmed on the bottom with bias folds of 
the same stuff, scalloped on one side and bound with 
black silk. Over dress of black silk, trimmed with 
points of coral and black striped silk and poult de soie 
piping. Belt with bow of black poult de soie. 

Fig. 2—Watxixe Dress or Dark Green SiLx, 
trimmed with satin folds and covered silk buttons. 
English straw hat trimmed with green velvet ribbon, 
a feather and flowers. 

Fig. 8.—Svcrr ror Great rrom Four To 81x Years ovp. 
The under-skirt is of blue and white striped foulard, 
trimmed with two bias frills of the same, Over dress 
with peasant waist of blue foulard, trimmed with blue 
and white striped foulard in the manner shown by 
the illustration. The sash is also of striped foulard. 
Tucked muslin blouse waist. 

Fig. 4.—Unper Duress or Bive and Warr Srairep 
Sux. Over dress of violet silk, trimmed with violet 
satin points and piping, as shown by the illustration. 
Violet satin*bows. 

Fig. 6.—Unper Dexss or BLvr anp Wurrr Fiauren 
Foviarp. Over dress of blue foulard, trimmed with 
ruches of the same material. 

Fig. 6.—Unper-Sxizt or Licut Brown Ponees, 
trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with a flounce 
and bias folds of the same material. Over-skirt and 
waist of dark brown pongee, trimmed with frills, 
folds, and bows of the same material. Sash of brown 
pongee. 
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0a Our next Number will contain patterns 
and descriptions of numerous Morning Dresses, 
Fichus, Blouse Waists, Bretelles, and Pelerines ; 
Boy’ and Girls Suits, Ladies’ Cravats, a great 
wariety of Fancy Work, and Thirty-six elegant 
and varied Embroidery patterns, 





UNNECESSARY PAIN. 


ARENTS and teachers with the kindest 
intentions are constantly acting with the 
greatest cruelty toward the young under their 
charge. Curiously enough, it is ordinarily the 
most scrupulous and careful who are the least 
merciful. More mischief is often done by the 
solicitous than the negligent, and simply be- 
cause the anxious interference of the former 
restrains, while the reckless carelessness of the 
latter permits, the freedom of nature. It is 
thus that the child of misery, though exposed 
directly to so many malignant influences, is 
often able to surpass in strength the guarded 
offspring of luxury. Hence those infant Her- 
culeses of the gutter and hovel, who, strangling 
the viper of disease, surprise us with their per- 
fectness of health and vigor. We do not pre- 
tend that dirt, rags, bad air, and vile food are 
favorable to physical strength at any period of 
life. We know, on the contrary, that their 
action is directly the opposite; but injurious 
as they are, their ill effects seem often greatly 
modified by the freedom from constraint of 
those exposed to them. 

There can be no doubt that much mischief 
is done by the too busy interference of parents 
with their children. ‘This is observable in all 
that concerns the training of the young—in their 
dress, their diet, their exercise, their moral and 
mental diseipline. There are certain parents, 
for example, who, with some preconceived the- 
ory of dietetics, select, measure, and watch ev- 
ery mouthful of food to be swallowed by their 
children. Now, according to the wind of the 
prevailing doctrine, butter is prohibited, now 
sugar, and again salt. One is denounced as 
being bilious, another as a worm-producer, and 
the third as decidedly feverish. In some fami- 
lies there is a strong leaning toward the farina- 
ceous,-and in others an equal tendency to the 
carnivorous, Many youngsters are thus almost 
exclusively stuffed with pudding, and an equal 
number kept hide-bound with beef only. We 
know a large family of youthful victims to rice, 








and a once promising scion of a vigorous sire 
dwindling away under the daily torture of but- 
terless bread. 

So far is this interference with natural tastes 
and instinets carried that many children are al- 
lowed to suffer all the pangs of immediate thirst 
and hunger rather than any thing which is not 
inscribed upon the paternal diet-table should be 
swallowed. How often a suffering child has 
been refused a drink of water to cool its parch- 
ed lips on the plea that it was ‘not good for 


him!” We are by no means in favor of allow- 


ing the young or the old to eat and drink indis- 
criminately, Science has set its mark upon the 
quantities and qualities of diet suitable for hu- 
man nourishment, and it behooves us to discern 
it, and live accordingly. The range of articles 
of food thus distinguished is wide, and the ne- 
cessity of variety is expressly inculcated. It is 
a pretty safe rule to allow children a free choice 
among such articles of food as are spread on the 
everyday tabie of a thriving family. Mistakes 
may thus occasionally occur, but they will be 
less frequent and disastrous than those which 
are sure to result from the attempts of parents 
to substitute their crude notions for the natural 
instincts of the child. The family diet should 
be undoubtedly chosen and prepared according 
to the established principles of science and the 
best general experience of mankind; but all in- 
dividual fancies in regard to the agreeable and 
useful, where other people’s food and drink are 
concerned, can not often be indulged with safe- 
ty to health, and certainly not without giving 
unnecessary pain. 








GOING ABROAD. 


OING abroad used to be considered as a 
sort of aristocratic distinction which only 
a few could hope to enjoy. Within the memory 
of middle-aged people it was a privileged lux- 
ury, which was duly prized in the ratio of its 
rareness, and always coveted as a badge of 
honor. Like the old honorary degrees of D.D. 
and LL.D., it was considered a credential of 
culture, and in many instances it really did 
serve to distinguish one man from another. In 
those days foreign travel was an achievement 
that called for nerve and pluck; sea and land 
were romantic objects; Alps and Apennines 
were full of imaginative beings; Rome was 
afar off, and Vesuvius was an unmatched won- 
der. Like the early navigators returning from 
the Indies, the tourists had marvelous tales to 
tell, and equally marvelous listeners to repay 
the telling. But it is otherwise in our day, 
The democratic power of money—a greater 
power than political equality or general educa- 
tion—has broken up the-former order of things ; 
and what with facilities of locomotion and dif- 
fused tastes for seeing and knowing the world, 
a trip to Europe is looked upon much in the 
same light that our grandfathers viewed a jour- 
ney to Niagara Falls, 

As in every thing else, this has its good and 
its bad side. If the world were more mixed 
up it would be a wiser and better world, for its 
virtues would jnteract more powerfully and its 
vices less dangerously. But the process of 
mixing has its temporary evils; novelty has a 
prodigious effect on worldly and sensual pas- 
sions; imitation is sure to fasten its infatuated 
eye on pernicious things; while the rebound 
from local ignorance, stolid prejudice, and sec- 
tional cant is certain to bring on loose latitude 
and defiant licentiousness. These evils, we re- 
peat, are transient, and are due in large part to 
the fact that the civilizations of the world have 
grown up in a state of insulation one from an- 
other, ‘Take the case, for instance, of Ameri- 
cans going abroad. It is often said that they 
are seriously injured in character, and doubt- 
less there is ground for the charge. But has 
this question nothing to do with their previous 
training? If their own society had not imposed 
a fictitious discipline, generated a false con- 
science of public opinion instead of a true con- 
science of individual virtue, and wéakened their 
morality by its subserviency to a social standard 
in the place of a Divine rule of thought and life, 
can any man suppose that Paris, Berlin, and 
Naples would witness so many shameful wrecks 
of American character? Shocking as this 
slaughter of American virtue is in Europe, we 
can not help thinking that the moral disaster is 
generally due to erroneous, partial, and bigoted 
moral culture in our own land, and hence that 
Europe acts for the most part simply to unmask 
the pharisaical pretensions. 

Let us, then, have patience. The errors, fol- 
lies, and sins of Europe are certain to be caught 
up and adopted at first by our countrymen, and 
that, too, with the excess to which every thing 
runs that gets into their tumultuous blood, 
And the extreme facility we have shown in the 
domestication of foreign depravity among our- 
selves is already opening our eyes to the fact 
that we have immensely exaggerated our own 
goodness, and, moreover, is serving to dissipate 
the delusion that we were incomparably better 
than foreigners, simply because our wickedness 
was not in their style and fashion of sinning. 
The moral condition of our country is deplor- 
ably bad; but we are at least making some ad- 
vance in conquering our hypocrisies, our self- 
deceits, and our vaunting self-righteousness. 
Foreign enormities, which have been so freely 








imported into this country, have startled us out 
of our self-complacency, and perchance no oth- 
er mode of disclosure could have been at once 
so sudden and so effectual. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Blue and Dodster. 
Y DEAR GREGORY,—I appreciated the 
delicacy cf your conduct the other day 
when we were “ upon the road,” and you gently 
asked me what I should think of the manners 
of the gentleman who sat-before me in the car 
if he should suddenly turn round and say to me, 
“ My dear Sir, why do you wear that blue cra- 
vat with that lobster-colored waistcoat? Your 
taste is horrible!” There was no innuendo in 
your tone, nor any reserved meaning in your 
eyes, as you spoke; but I understood you—and 
now I answer your question by asking another : 
“What would you think of the manners of a 
sinful fellow-man who should wrap himself in 
black silk and go into a little box above your 
head, and shake his solemn finger at you indi- 
vidually, and declare that you were going to 
perdition?” I know what you would think, 
my dear Gregory; and I know what you would 
say. In your tranquil way you would merely 
remark, *‘ Look at home!” 

When you asked me the question in the car 
you meant to inquire whether it is not as im- 
pertinent for me to comment upon other peo- 
ple’s manners as it would be for somebody to 
comment upon my dress; and indeed there is 
a great deal of that kind of feeling toward ev- 
ery body who goes into any kind of pulpit or 
preaches any kind of exhortation, There would 
be reason in both cases if the circumstances 
were different. If the bishop of the diocese, 
for instance, should stand up in church and 
say, ‘‘ That Old Bachelor in yonder pew, and 
indeed all old bachelors, are miserable sinners, 
and have their future partion in the burning 
lake ;” or if I should say, “It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for Mr. Stewart, Mr. Astor, and Mr. Vanderbilt 
to enter the kingdom,” then, I allow you, there 
might be good reason not only for condemning 
my manners, but for banishing me from society. 

Nobody has a right to pass distinct individ- 
ual moral sentences. There is but one Judge 
who can do that, because there is One only who 
knows, A man may indeed say that liars will 
go to the Inferno; but who can say categoric- 
ally in any particular instance that his neigh- 
bor lies? He may evidently tell an untruth ; 
he may have an object in deceiving; he may 
be notoriously false; and these are all damag- 
ing presumptions against him; but who can 
always surely say upon the instant that in this 
particular case he intends to deceive? Or, 
once more: if a mother encounters a drunken 
or crazy or bad man with a club or knife in his 
hand, who demands to know whether her babe 
is in the house, for he means to kill it, and she 
says that it is not, and so saves the infant’s 
life—is her portion also in the burning lake? 
She means to deceive; she tells a lie; may 
the bishop rightfully denounce her also as 
bound to destruction ? 

In like manner my neighbor in the car may 
say that it is shocking taste to wear a blue 
cravat with a lobster waistcoat. But may he 
therefore turn upon me who am clad in that 
costume and say—I do not now assert with 
politeness, but with truth—‘‘Sir, your taste 
in dress is villainous; you don’t know any 
thing about colors?” Certainly not, because 
he knows nothing of the facts in the individ- 
ual case. Why, my dear Gregory, what were 
the circumstances on this very occasion? You 
at least know how sensitive is my eye for color. 
You know that an ill-matched carpet and cur- 
tains, that discordant gloves and bonnet, affect 
me like false chords in music. If there are two 
points in which I excel, they are the delicacy 
of my taste in colors and in butter. 

Now the truth is that the other morning I 
was belated, and fearing to disappoint you at 
the train, I hastened out of the house before I 
was fully dressed, and just as I was turning 
the corner of the street I heard the voice of 
that incomparable woman who does in my 
small quarters the duties that are usuaily call- 
ed feminine (although I am sure “the bed- 
makers in spectacles” who mistook Charles 
Lamb for a don of the University were of 
his own sex) shouting aloud after me, ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. Bachelor, I do declare! You haven't got 
all your clothes!” Upon which, ‘implicitly 
trusting my good Mrs. Partelet, I tarned round 
and was running toward the house when I met 
her running toward me, and holding out a cra- 
vat. “There, Sir, for pity’s sake think what 
you're about, even if you do miss the train ; 
and a pleasant journey to you, Sir, I’m sure.” 
I could only thank Mrs, Partelet, as it were, 
upon the jump, for I took the cravat and tied it 
around my neck as I turned, wished her good- 
morning, and continued my flight toward the 
station, where I arrived as you saw, but as I 
was wholly unconscious, in a lobster-colored 
waistcoat and a blue cravat. 

But I was no more responsible for it than 
you were. No; and Mrs. Partelet was not re- 
sponsible ; for how was she to know that I had 
changed my waistcoat, and did not mean to 
wear yesterday’s cravat? If, indeed, like oth- 





er gentlemen of my years, I chose always to 
wear black cravats, why, one piece of black silk 
is like another, and it would make no differ- 
ence. But I do not choose to wear black all 
the time. The old maple-tree upon the old 
farm where I was born teaches me better than 
that. Of course, then, when I appeared un- 
consciously clad in lobster and blue, if the gen- 
tleman in front, who I have no doubt was a 
philosopher, had announced the general princi- 
ple that it was bad taste to combine blue and 
lobster, I should, clad as I was, yet with perfect 
sincerity, have instantly exclaimed, ‘‘ Sir, you 
are a man after my own heart!” But I am 
sure that you now see, if he had turned and ad- 
dressing me had said, ‘‘ My venerable friend, 
your taste in dress is execrable,” not only would 
the remark have been very impolite, but it would 
have been wholly untrue, 

Therefore I say that no man knows enough 
of the facts for personal denunciation of others 
in morals and manners. He may properly 
merely lay down the principle. Then let the 
galled jade wince. In the atmosphere of prin- 
ciple we are all safe; but in that of personality 
nobody is, And so in another range, that of 
politics. Falkland was for the King; Praise 
God Barebones for the Parliament, Was Falk- 
land less honorable and estimable than Bare- 
bones? Yet the cause of the Parliament, as 
seems to us very plain, was that of freedom and 
progress; that of the King, of despotism and 
human degradation. And in political debate, 
although from the necessity of the case persons 
and personal conduct must be criticised, every 
honorable man is anxious not to transcend the 
line of which I speak. ‘I impute no motives,” 
is his constant motto, however skillfully he may 
combine facts into evidence of action or of 
tendency. 

This, of course, is the substance of good 
preaching in any kind of pulpit. That is a 
good sermon which we all toss slyly into the 
next pew, confident that it belongsthere. That 
is a better which we keep and carry home, con- 
scious that it is meant for us. Yet not a word 
is addressed to us personally. ‘‘Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites!” If they are not so, the 
false denunciation recoils. If, as a body, they 
are so, it stings those to whom it clings. Was 
every Scribe and every Pharisee therefore a 
hypocrite? No; no more than I was a person 
of shocking taste because of that blue cravat. 
The moralists, whether of the grand or the 
gentle school, whether ponderous as Johnson or 
delicate as Addison and Steele, are strong only 
when they say ‘‘we,” not ‘“‘you.” And there 
is no hostility to them while their tone is simple 
and sympathetic, and includes themselves in 
their own condemnation. This is the oldest 
of Christian sermons. The Pharisee murmurs, 
**Or even as this Publican.” The Publican 
prays, ‘‘God be merciful to me a sinner.” He 
identifies his humanity with ours; and praying 
for himself, he pleads for us all. 

And, my dear Gregory, you must have ob- 
served how peculiarly true this was of the last 
great English satirist of society, Thackeray. 
How sharp his ‘‘ Book of Snobs” was! How 
terrible his Becky Sharpe! I knew her well 
in her later days, and met her in Paris just 
after she had read Thackeray’s story of her 
career. She was no longer Miss Sharpe, nor 
the widow Mrs. Crawley. She was Madame 
Melanchthon—and I hope she had a good title 
to the name, When I said to her—it was one 
Sunday morning as we came out of the English 
chapel—‘* Madame Melanchthon, how do you 
like the new novel ‘Vanity Fair?’” she an- 
swered, with the most deprecating look and in 
the sweetest tone, ‘Very much; but I don't 
like to think that there was ever a woman so 
bad as Becky Sharpe.” She said so to me; 
but do you suppose she did not recognize her 
own portrait, or that she imagined I did not? 
Yet Thackeray was truly a simple and humble 
man. When in the midst of the “Snobs” he 
exclaims that the preacher is only one of the 
congregation, and that he has no doubt he 
should like to be seen walking down Pall Mall 
with a duke on each arm, he not only shows his 
consciousness of the question why he of all men 
should be preaching in that manner, but he also 
makes a confession of true simplicity. 

So with Brother Steele, Of all the preach- 
ers he is as effective as any. And was he the 
less so because of his sad failure to illustrate 
the virtues that he taught? Even of the graver 
Addison the writers now shrug their shoulders 
and tell us that he was probably pretty well 
fuddled every day. What then? May he not 
speak of the value of sobriety and of the charms 
of a temperate life? Even had I deliberately 
tied on that blue cravat before the glass and 
presented myself to you in a costume of elabo- 
rate tastelessness, should I have been debarred 
from exhorting my fellow-men to avoid min- 
gling lobster and blue? 

My dear Gregory, if only the saints are to 
preach, what shall we do for preachers? St. 
Simeon Stylites was passionately loved by his 
parents. He withdrew from them at what he 
considered a Divine command, and his broken- 
hearted father died of grief. Twenty-seven 
years later his mother heard where he was and 
flew tohim. He refused to allow her to see 


him. Tears, reproaches, prayers were in vain. 
Three days and nights she lay at his door, then 
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died of age, privation, and sorrow. Thereupon 
the saint came out, shed some pious tears, and 
commended her soul to Heaven. Shall the 
Reverend Simeon mount his pillar and preach 
us a sermon upon filial affection? When I ask 
the question you answer, ‘* Why not, if Addison 
may preach temperance?” I reply, because 
Addison loved if he did not practice the virtues 
he commended. But the saint despised the 
love of kindred as a snare and a sin. 

If we will have only saints to preach to us, 
what shall we do? If we will have sinners who 
speak from experience, who will complain that 
the pulpits are empty? 

Your affectionate fellow-sinner, 
An Otp BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER GOODS. 


é ay return to dress goods. As the season ad- 
vances merchants reduce the prices of their 
goods rather than retain them for another year. 
At one establishment there is a reduction of 
twenty-five cents on the yard on all silks, mak- 
ing a difference of $5 in the twenty yards of 
narrow silk required for a dress with flounces. 
Summer silks in neat checks and line stripes are 
shown as low as $1 25 a yard. ‘The ground is 
shot with two or three colors. Others, for $1 75 
a yard, are of choice shade of blue, green, or lay- 
ender, checked with white. These make pretty 
dresses for the house, both for morning and aft- 
ernoon. They should be trimmed with notched 
ruches and raffles, edged with Tom Thumb fringe. 
The French trim wash silks and foulards with Va- 
lenciennes lace. Pearl-gray is a favorite color for 
such materials, and is trimmed with pink, with 
white, and a deep rich maroon color. Some of 
the handsomest Parisian ball dresses are of China 
crape, écru, pearl-gray, and pink, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace. They are made in antique 
styles that look like fancy ball costumes. 

Suits of bishop’s lawn, sold early in the season 
for $12 50, are now $10. They have a belted 
basque and single skirt, tucked and ruffled to 
the knee. Others, more elaborate, are trimmed 
to the hips for $18. These white suits are uni- 
versally worn at the watering-places, serving for 
breakfast dress, for promenading, and croquet. 
The fancy is to dispense with the upper skirt. 
Colored Chamberys and light woolen goods are 
made with @ single skirt very much flounced, 
and a sailor jacket with a sash. 

Blouses of figured or striped percale, of linen 
lawn dotted with black, and of unbleached linen 
embroidered in colors, are worn with woolen and 
silk skirts. This is a comfortable summer neg- 
ligee, requiring merely a sailor jacket of the ma- 
terial of the skirt to complete a walking dress. 

The durable Union linen, mixed linen and cot- 
ton, scarcely distinguishable from pure linen, is 
the best material for boys’ shirt-waists for every- 
day wear. It is in percale designs, white, with 
line stripes and cross-bars of black or colors. 
Price 30 cents a yard. 

Dresses of unbleached linen are so generally 
worn that lovers of variety are selecting dark 
shades of Havana brown, of gray, and even of 
tea-color, for linen traveling dresses. A suit of 
heavy brown linen, with pleated flounces, bound 
with maroon color, is almost as handsome as the 
pongee costumes. A French suit of yellow green, 
like copper, has two skirts and a basque, trimmed 
with flounces almost covered with white em- 
broidery. A late importation of linen is in dark 
brown shades, with large polka dots, and dia- 
monds of maroon and vf deeper brown. Forty- 
five cents a yard is the price. It is stylishly 
made, with a single skirt covered with pleated 
flounces, a blouse waist, sleeveless sailor jacket, 
and sash. 

Soft white flannels, for petticoats, are orna- 
mented near the selvedge with machine embroid- 
-ery done in white silk floss. Waving lines and 
scallops are placed far enough from the edge to 
admit of a hem below. $1 50 a yard is asked 
for the widest patterns. The flannel is a yard 
wide. The width of the skirt is the quantity re- 
«quired, 

New importations of sea-side umbrellas show 
‘some novelties. ‘The handsomest is of bright 
maroon pongee, with scalloped edges and silk 
lining. The stout handle, intended to serve 
‘as a walking-cane, is covered with Russia 
leather of dark maroon color capped with gilt. 
Price $21. Others, of white pongee, are lined 
with maroon silk. A drab pongee is lined and 
bound on the vandyked edges with scarlet. The 
handle is of light polished wood, the tip pointed 
like a spear to take firm hold in the ground. 
Price $7 25. 

For marking under-clothing, initials of old En- 
glish text and monograms of fancy design are 
done in indelible ink. An expert charges $1 for 
the first monogram, making a reduction for 
clothing marked by the dozen pieces. Em- 
broidered monograms are most used for table 
and bed linen. 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS, 


The chatelaine braids worn by the Empress 
and her ladies have been adopted here, though 


they have by no means superseded high chignons. ? 


‘They consist of a long switch attached to a comb 
and braided in two or three thick plaits, each of 
three strands. The comb fastens the plaits un- 
derneath the knot of natural hair just above the 


ORIENTAL DRESS GOODS. 


The fheey By fie ee, queer See Se 


costumes. Among the richest goods imported 
from the far East is a delicate tissue of white 
silk, through which are fine threads of gold and 
silver. This Oriental gauze is made into tunics, 
to be worn over rich silk evening dresses, and is 
very brilliant by gas-light. China crape brought 
from Canton is quite different from the crape call- 
ed Chinese but manufactured in France. The pe- 
culiar ‘‘ crinkle” of crape is much deeper in the 
Chinese fabric ; it is without French gloss, but 
has a sparkle here and there like gems, and is 
of such soft light texture that it may be crushed 
into very small space without injury. It is quite 
narrow, and comes in rolls in careless Eastern 
fashion, twenty yards being allotted to a dress. 
A pattern costs $80. The delicate rose de Chine 
is intended for young ladies, and a beautiful black 
for those more advanced. Scarfs of the semi- 
transparent Japanese crape are imported in rose 
color, cherry, and sky-blue, They are narrow, 
and two yards long, with fringed ends. These 
are worn as sashes with white dresses. Price 
#4 50. Rich crape camlets as thick as poult, yet 
soft as mull, imitate the crape crimp. ‘These are 
shown in lavender and lapis-blue at $3 50 a yard. 

The wiry pine-apple cloths are known to be 
the most durable of all thin materials. With 
creamy white grounds, checked and barred with 
black or a gray color, they make attractive dress- 
es for summer. ‘They are twenty-five inches 
wide, and $2 a yard. Choice patterns of check 
wash silks are $1 75 a yard. A poorer quality, 
in large irregular checks, is $1 25, This materi- 
al is as cool as linen, and will wash and wear as 
well. Real pongees, made in Japan, are of pure 
silk, and far preterable to the French mixtures 
sold under that name. Pale drab and écru pon- 
gee are most desirable. Seer-sucker, for gentle- 
men’s summer coats, is a cool, wiry material 
made of grass and silk. It is in narrow stripes 
of black or dark blue, with white, and is $2 50a 
yard. Celestial Empire foulards are the most 
desirable goods of the season,. but very few of 
them have been brought here. ‘They are light 
and cool, yet durable, as they are heavily twilled. 
Genuine India nankeen, as thick as brown hol- 
land, is heavy and disagreeable for summer 
wear, and has not met with favor in the present 
revival of Eastern goods. The bamboo cloth, 
spoken of lately for gentlemen’s attire, is advisa- 
ble for ladies’ traveling dresses by reason of its 
cool lightness aud durability. 


FANCY GOODS FROM THE EAST. 


The caprice for things Oriental extends *be- 
yond dress fabrics to many odd, antique-looking 
objects of vertu. In fine china-ware there are 
immense vases three feet high and large jars for 
) halls, ornamented by the vain Chinese with paint- 
ings of their own faces. ‘These cost from $50 to 
$200 a pair. $6 buys a small pair for the man- 
tle. Japanese bouquet-holders shaped like bot- 
tles and jugs are $2. 

Many useful things are made of the Japanese 
lacquered ware— wood as hard as ivory but 
smooth and polished like glass. There are toi- 
lette cases, mouchoir and glove boxes, dispatch 
cases and tea-caddies of wood, black and glossy 
as ebony and ornamented with gilt figures, many 
of them representing the sacred Mount Fusiya- 
ma worshiped by the natives. A little tea-caddy, 
with that faint odor inseparable from Japanese 
goods, is $25; others less highly polished are 
$5. <A glove box inlaid with checkers of silver 
and tied around with a cord and tassel, in most 
primitive fashion, is $4. Card receivers, pen 
trays, cigar boxes, jewel cases, and fruit saucers 
are shown in this wood. 

Then there are Japanese cabinets of fragrant 
woods curiously inlaid in mosaics, with secret 
drawers and lacquered linings of scarlet and 
ebony. Small cabinets for jewels are silver- 
mounted, and worth $7. Larger ones for valu- 
able papers are $25. Still larger ones, forming 
handsome pieces of furniture for the library, are 
from $75 to $200. Writing-desks of black lac- 
quered ware, with gilded figures, are $10. Large 
work-boxes of inlaid woods, with compartments 
for sewing implements, are the same price. 

Unique little work-baskets of lacquered wood, 
with bamboo handles, are $2. Card trays are 
shown in the same materials. - Watch-chains 
are made of bamboo; and fans with bamboo 
sticks covered with thick paper are sold in great 
quantities—two hundred thousand in one season 
at a wholesale house. ‘The retail price is fift 
cents. Flat umbrellas and sun-shades, wi 
bamboo sticks and paper tops—paper that is im- 
pervious to water—are taken to the summer re- 
sorts. Price $2. Bamboo fishing-rods are ex- 
ceedingly light, and, though twelve feet long, are 
jointed so that they may be folded to form a 
walking-cane, or else small enough to put in 

one’s pocket. Price from $2 to $4. 
j Card cases of sandal-wood, exquisitely carved, 
{ are $12. Glove boxes of this odorous wood are 
| $250, Sandal-wood shavings and dust are sold 
; by the pound for perfuming drawers and trunks. 
Of «!\ the Japanese articles the fire-proof tea- 





nape of the neck. They are then brought far / pots are most sought after; and the more oddly 


forward on the top of the head, crossed in front, | 
and fastened back at the sides. The front hair 
is brushed away from the forehead and rolled 
high. A small crimped chatelaine of blonde 
hair is $25. This is very light and pleasant to 
wear. For dark hair, smooth, thick plaits are 
most in favor, but they require a great deal of 





shaped and ugly they are the more desirable. 
They are of porcelain, which may come in con- 
tact with the fiercest fire without injury. The 
handles are of bamboo. Price from $1 to $3. 
For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Fountain & 
Co.; A. A. Van Trve; and Kirsy & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


HARPERS publish, it is aiiost ideall 
w send teh Uinte cantare toe whoa 
is intended—the mothers ay pn in aver- 
age families—can not but profit by its sense 
and good taste, which, we have no doubt, are 
to-day homes happier than 


social managem 
tor. Then, apart from its c’ to feminine re- 
spect and liking, the more important part of 
poor g Beny creation may rly be much 
obliged to it for its services e t cause 
of dressing well, and particularly for helping on 
the cause of dressing well at not too — an 
expense. No doubt, a certain appreciable per- 
centage of the beauty which to-day makes Amer- 
ican women the envy of the fo feminine 
world, and a chief glory of our native land, is 
due to little hints that they get from the Bazar. 
Of the Weekly and the M there is nothing 
that our ers need to be told.” 

erg the notable literary incidents of the 
day is that of Mr. Frovupsz, the historian, be- 
coming the editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 

—A =~ — > that of the love-making of 
Duke Louis, of Bavaria: He was enamored of 


Mile. Menvz1, the actress, of Augsbourg, a fine 
artiste, and a woman of great personal uty. 
She repelled his advances; he persisted. At that 


time she was in the habit of wearing a velvet col- 
lar with a clasp ornamented by a single pearl of 
ge value, which had been presented to her by 
he King of Saxony, and in order to quell all 
hope of success in the bosom of her royal ad- 
mirer, she declared to him one day that she had 
made a vow to bestow her heart and hand on 
him alone: who could match this single pearl 
with as many others as would form the whole 
necklace. The declaration was made laughing- 
ly, for the fair creature knew weil enough the 
uke, living fully up to his income, which was 
but mediocre for his rank, could never accom- 
plish this Herculean task; and she laughed more 
merrily still when she beheld the disconsolate 
expression of his countenance at the announce- 
ment she had made. But soon afterward she 
heard that the Duke had sold his horses and 
broken up his establishment—gone to live in the 
strictest retirement in a small cottage belonging 
to his brother’s park. He economized, went 
into the lapidary trade, and every now and then 
bought a pearl to match the MENDEL’s, which 
he added to her string. Finally it lacked but a 
single pearl to complete it. One evening, while 
on the stage, it was rumored that her dressing- 
room had been entered and the necklace stolen. 
She was so affected that she could not go on 
with her part. The Chief of Police was called 
in. He guessed he could find it. [It was Louis, 
you know, all the while.} He di Louis had 
taken it to add the last pearl. And then she 
said she’d have him; and she is to be made Bar- 
oness DE WALLERSEE, 80 as to have the proper 
rank; and the Empress of Austria is pleased 
about it, and is coming to visit her; for Miss 
MENDEL is as virtuous as she is beautiful and 
gifted, and every body loves her. [The End.] 
—Boston has a sensation just now in Fac- 
NANI’s picture of “The Nine Muses,”’ which is 
on public view in that town. The ladies who 
represent the Nine are, Mrs. WiLLIAM M. Joun- 
son, of New York, formerly Miss Satiig Day, 
of Stonington —Clio, muse of History; Miss 
MiInnIzE PaRrKER—Euterpe, muse of Lyri¢ Poet- 
ry; Miss Neue SmytTue, daughter of HENRY 
A. Smytae—Thalia, muse of Comedy; Mrs. M. 
DE Luca, wife of the Italian Consul-General— 
Melpomene, muse of Tragedy; Mrs. GEorGE 
Ronaps, daughter of R. A. WrarHaus, Esq., of 
New York—Terpsichore, muse of Song and 
Dance; Miss Kirry SuLLivant, of Columbus, 
Ohio—Erato, muse of Love; Mrs. General F. C. 
Bar1ow, daughter of Frank SHaw and grand- 
daughter of Ropert G. SHaw— Polyhymnia, 
muse of Sacred Poetry; Miss BLopGett, daugh- 
ter of Danrex BLopGeTT—Urania, muse of As- 
tronomy; Miss WapswortTH, daughter of Gen- 
eral WaDSWORTH—Calliope, muse of Epic Poet- 


ry. 

—Mr. Cramer, editor of the Milwaukee Wis- 
consin, had an “interview” lately with WILLIAM 
CULLEN BRYANT, and says that Mr. B. works but 
little on the Fost now, being engaged in trans- 
lating Homer’s Iliad, which is to be the crown- 
ing work of his poetical life. Seventeen books 
are already completed. It will consist of twen- 
ty-four books, in two volumes. 

—A correspondent of the Troy Whig, who 
was with Mr. RayMonD at the battle of Solfer- 
ino, ney an interesting sketch of the manner 
in which he got up the account of the battle. 
It took six hours of constant work during the 
night, and at four o’clock “* Malakoff” was sent 
with horses and carriage to Brescia, twenty 
miles to the rear, with dispatches to the New 
York Times, to be en on the Emperor’s ex- 

ress which would leave that day for Paris with 

e army dispatches. Mr. R.'s great object was 
to beat the London Times in getting the news 
to New York. Mrs. Raymonp was then in 
Paris, and he knew that she could certainly be 

und at her hotel without loss of time. ‘‘ Mal- 

off” was ac ted with many French offi- 
cers, and could not he get one of the express 
messengers to go to her hotel immediately on 
his arrival at Paris with a packet from her hus- 
band? The plan succeeded. She felt all the 
interest of her husband in the enterprise, and 
oto J the packet she found his directions to 
place the inclosure on the first and fastest steam- 
er leaving either France or England for New 
York, at any expense of energy or money. She 
was — to the emergency, and in less than 
thirty hours thereafter she placed the dispatches 
herself on board the steamer just leaving Liver- 
pool for New York, and this success was com- 
plete; for although “the Thunderer’”’ got the 
news by the same express, it did not go to press 
and to Liverpool in time for the steamer, and 
ten days must intervene before it could reach 
New York. 

—In Mr. Barnum’s account of the wedding 

of Tom Tuums he says that for several weeks 
rior to the nuptials his intended sold over 
worth of her cartes de visite each day, and 
that the daily receipts of the Museum were 
over $3000. ‘The little couple made per- 








sonal application to Bishop PorTErR to perform 





the ceremony, and obtained his consent; but the 
matter became public, outside pressure from 
some of the most squeamish of his clergy was 
brought to bear upon the Bishop, and he re- 
scinded his eyo BARNUM was mak- 
ing so much that he offered the General and 
Lavinia $15,000 if they would postpone the 
wedding fora month. “Not for fifty thousand 
dollars!’ said the General. ‘Good for you, 
a said Lavinia, “only you ought to 
have said not for a hundred thousand; for I 
would not!’ 

—A gentleman who has been to Concord call- 
ed on Mr. Emerson, whom he thus describes: 
““We were ushered into a wide hall hung with 
dingy Ls and garnished with an old-fashioned 
hat-stand, a broad-brimmed beaver, and a big 
cotton umbrella. The door at the right now 
opens, and we are face to face with the great 
transcendentalist. There is a smile about his 
mouth, a pen behind his ear, and two or three 
daubs of ink on as many of his fingers; but, 
holding out both his hands to us and saying, 
‘Come in, come in; I am glad to see you,’ he 
leads the way into his study. It is a low room, 
about twenty feet square, with a worn carpet 
on the floor and the same dingy paper on the 
walls—but this is now half hidden by a score or 
two of portraits and engravings. A round table 
is gpa the wall, and on it are several open 
books and pamphlets, a pon rack, and an ink- 
stand, and a few quires of ordinary packet post 
paper. Near the table is a wide arm-chair, and 
scattered about on the floor, under the chair 
and under the table, are perhaps a dozen sheets 
of freshly-written manuscript. The ‘philos- 
opher’ is at work, and these neatly penned 
sheets are a part of his next book, or new ly- 
ceum lecture.” Emerson does all his writing 
in the morning; never any thing after dinner 
if he can help it. In the afternoon he strides 
off into the woods and fields, where he gets his 
good thoughts. 

—The Queen ‘or PorTuGAL, VictoR EMAn- 
UEL’s daughter, and sister of the Princess Cio- 
TILDE, is dangerously ill. She is not yet twen- 
ty-two, but was married at fifteen. She is much 
beloved in Lisbon, and has the reputation, rare 
among royal personages, of being a devoted and 


happy wife, 

—Pope Pius IX. has now occupied the papal 
throne twenty-three years—a longer time than 
any of his predecessors since St. Peter, except 
Pius VI., SytvesTeR, ADRIAN I., and Pius VII. 
He is now 77 years old, and has two brothers, 
one four and one seven years older than him- 
self. The Pope’s health is quite good, and the 
wish seems to be general among the prelates of 
his Church that he may long be spared to them. 

—Men are compelled to adopt such odd dis- 
guises! Twenty-two Russians, for example, em- 
ployed as spies, are reported to be in Turkistan, 
disguised as fakirs, for the purpose of ferreting 
out what the Turkistaners are about; the reason 
for which is, that Russian troops are about to 
march into and take possession of a slice of the 
country. The idea is good enough, but not orig- 
inal. Our young friend, J. Howanrp, Jun., then 
on the New York Times, on one occasion was 
refused permission to ride on a Presidential 
train, as were all reporters, but the ingenious 
managed pelaomme a surplice of an Episcopal 
parson, and successfully got aboard as one of 
the clergy! 

—The Princess Frexicrm, as she is termed, is a 
young female dwarf, aged six years, and only 
one foot eight inches high. She is announced 
to appear very short-ly at the Cirque de l’'Im- 
peratrice, Paris. 

—The Granp Vizier, having before him the 
admirable system of the State of New York, is 
engaged in preparing a comprehensive and lib- 
eral scheme of popular edacation for the whole 
Turkish Empire. 

—In the opinion of ALEXANDRE Dvmas, Sen., 
HENRI RocueErort, of La Lanterne, is “‘ the most 
brilliant journalistic phenomenon France ever 
produced.” 

—The little Nurr has stated, firmly, that he 
does not intend to marry until he is thirty, 
which will be three years hence. So his affair 
with tiny WARREN seems to be upset. The lit- 
tle NutT has intimated that he “ should prefer 
menyng » good, green country girl to any body 
else.”? G.G. C. G.’s will therefore take notice. 

—Russian royalty is in quite a rave about the 
opera singers—the EMPEROR having directed 
his operatic manager te offer ALBONI $600 per 
month and $2000 for traveling expenses for next 
winter’s operatic season; but the pinguid prima 
donna refused to go upon terms Jess than were 
given to Patti; so the Emprror telegraphed 
“agreed,” and she has agreed. 

—The London Medical Times and Gazette, speak- 
ing of the Queen, who has been able of late to 
take a greater share in public ceremonial than 
has been her wont since the Prince Consort’s 
decease, says: ‘‘We are not revealing medical 
secrets, but simply stating what is well known 
to all her Majesty’s inner circle, that the pres- 
ence of a crowd, or the succession of persons 
who are presented at Court, produces on her 
nervous system the giddiness and other symp- 
toms common to landsmen at sea. Considering 
her Majesty’s habits of punctuality, and the hard 
labor and anxiety she has undergone during her 
happily protracted reign, it can not be matter of 
surprise that the nervous system should become 
fatigued.” 

—CHARLES Dickens, Jun., “following in the 
footsteps of his illustrious predecessor,’’ has 
taken up the trade of authorship, and offers the 
first specimen of his handiwork to the public 
in the forthcoming number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

—Shortly before MatHews the actor came to 
this country his green-grocer, one Berry by 
name, sent in his bill before it was regularly 
due, and MatuHews, laboring under the idea 
that his financial reputation was doubted, said : 
“ Here’s a go mull, Berry. You have sent 
in your dill, Berry, before it is due, Berry. 
Your father, the elder Berry, would not have 
been such a goose, BERRY; but you needn’t look 
so black, Berry, for I don’t care a straw, BERRY, 
and sha’n’t pay you until Christmas, Burry.’’ 

—The largest professional offer yet made in 
the history of theatricals is that tendered to Mr. 
and Mrs. Barney Wiiii1ams. Fifty thousand 
dollars, gold, is the sum proposed to them for a 
single season in Australia. They were recently 
offered and declined twenty thousand dollars in 
gla to play a few weeks in Calitornia. Mr. 

ILLIAMS is one of the wealthiest men on the 
stage, having some five hundred thousand dol- 
lars invested in good interest-paying property. 
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Tapestry Design for a Lambrequin. 

Tus design is worked on canvas with 
beads, zephyr wool, and filoselle silk. The 
colors are given on the illustration. The 
pointed edge is trimmed with bead fringe, 
and the lambrequin is lined with silk or 
chintz, Such lambrequins serve for orna- 
menting brackets, étagéres, baskets, etc. 


Two Vignettes for Handkerchiefs. 

‘Tess vignettes are worked partly in applica- 
tion and partly in satin stitch. The centre of each 
is in muslin application worked in with button-hole 
stitch ; the remaining embroidery of the medallion, Fig. 
1, is worked on a plain foundation in satin stitch and point 
Russe. ‘The rings on the outer edge of the medallion, Fig. 2, 
are also worked in application, with lace stitch in the centre (see 
illustration). ‘The outer edge of both medallions is worked in but- 
ton-hole stitch. 


with button-hole stitches in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 


Sofa Pillow with Netted Guipure 
Cover. 


A sora pillow cover that can be washed 
is both pretty and useful. Make the net- 
ted foundation with rather coarse thread, 
either by working straight netting in the 
requisite number of backward and forward 
rounds, or begin on one end and work in the 
_round. Then work the guipure stitches on this in 
diagonal stripes in the manner shown by Figs. 2 and 
3, using thread of the same fineness as that used for the 
netted foundation. ‘The part on the ends which covers the 
ends of the pillow is not worked, but is bordered with a row 
of squares of point de reprise. Having worked a straight piece 
of netting sew the sides together with close overcast stitches before 
working the guipure. The finished cover is gathered on one end 









Description of Symbols: 
8 Black Wool; ®& Light 
Green Filoselle; ® Gold 
Beads; © Milk Beads. 























































































Tapestry DeEsiGN FOR 
LAMBREQUIN. 








Fig. 1.—Vignerre ror HanpKERCHIEF.—WHITE 
Neepie-W ork. 


Tatted Purse. 


Tats new and pretty purse is worked with double brown silk 
twist, lined with brown silk, and trimmed on the ends with an 
edging tatted of brown silk twist. Instead of the steel 
rings which serve for fastening the purse, pasteboard rings 
may be worked over with brown silk, as shown by Figs. 
14 and 15, p. 365, Harper's Bazar, Vol. I1., No. 23, For 
the beginning of the purse tie together the ends of a double 
silk thread so as to form a ring six inches in circumfer- 
ence, which forms the foundation. Next lay on the work- 
ing thread, which is wound double on the shuttle, and 
work: Ist round.—15 times alternately 2 Josephine knots 
(which are composed of five plein knots) separated by a 
space of thread a hair’s breadth in width, after this fasten 
to the foundation thread ; there must always be two-fifths 
of an inch space between the fastenings. 2d round.— 
Continuing in the round, always alternately 2 Josephine 
knots separated by a space of thread a hair’s breadth in 
width, and fasten between 2 Josephine knots of the former 


Fig. 2.—Vicnetre ror HanpKERCHIER.—W HATE 
NEEDLE-WorkK. 


and drawn over the pillow, which has previously been covered with 
colored cashmere or silk. The other end is then gathered, and 
the sofa pillow ornamented with cord and tassels of the color of 
the silk or cashmere. 


Cover in Application Embroidery. 


Tue illustration shows the quarter of a red cloth cover, 
on which are sewed figures of white and black cloth in 
the manner shown by the illustration, They are sewed 
on with sewing silk and silk twist of different colors. ‘The 
different stitches—chain, button-hole, knotted stitch, and 

int Russe—are designated in the illustration. The 
outer edge of the cover is either pointed or trimmed with 
cord fringe or ruchés. 





HAPPINESS AND CONTENTMENT. 












































round; the work, Fig. 1.—Sora Prttow witn Netrep Guipure Cover. OUNG _ people, 
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working care must be 
taken that the num- Fig. 2.—DersiGN FOR EMBROIDERING 
ber of Josephine knots Cover or Sora Pintow. 
remains the same, and 

that the space of thread between be always regular and very 
narrow. Now work on the 18th round the middle part of 
the purse in the same manner, and also with 18 rounds, 
which must, however, be worked backward and for- 
ward, so as to form the slit; after which work 
again in the round the last third of the purse like 
the first. Join the knots of the last round over 
the double edge of the purse with a button- 
hole stitch of double silk between every 
two knots. This thread is worked close- 
ly with button-hole stitches, and the 
other end of the purse is finished 
in the same manner. Having 
lined the purse with silk, work 
the lace which trims the 
ends with single thread 
in one round as follows : 
work * one oblong 


pleasure by its dura- 
Fig. 3.—DEsIGN FOR EMBROIDERING tion. The one is spas- 
Cover or Sora PItiow. modic; the other is 
permanent. The one 
cloys and surfeits; the other induces no repletion, Hap- 
piness is also superior to contentment. Hume, I think, 
is quite out in his assertion that all who are equally 
content—the little girl in her new gown, the com- 
mander at the head of a victorious army, the orator 
after having delivered a brilliant speech in a 
large assembly—are equally happy. In like 
manner, Rousseau is wrong in supposing 
that if the savage be content in his sit- 
uation he ought to be left in that sit- 
uation. While the happy man must 
needs be contented, it by no means 
follows that the contented man 
is necessarily happy. As hap- 
piness is superior to pleas- 
ure in its duration, so it 
is also superior to con- 
tentment in its in- 
ring composed. of EN Q tensity. ** No per- 
7 2 (double py Wh ‘\y » \ ET Ni son,” says Sene- 
Up” an ay \ ‘a, the philos- 
stitches), 1 p. Qe \ ey r 0 % = Lye 
i : ; . J ‘ »pher, ** can 
a pe : ? 4 ; " ye earn = 
i PT / Ny ait’ y he wishes; 
oh : set we of amie 
then, turning this RRP ) iy oy, Up : : sy NW i, wy => / may do without 
ring downward, work Ups ip 3 Uy, “5 Ow yy My y , a that w hich he has 
close to this a ring Vy, Wy Cd ait x Ww f not by quietly en- 
composed. of 3. times Wy) \\ joying what falls to 
alternately 3 ds., 1 p., $ his share. Our desires 
3 ds., then a ring like the are never satisfied ; but 
last, but, instead of work- nature is content with 
ing the first picot, fasten to ‘Y little.” It is singular that 
the last picot of the former although most men covet hap- 
ring, then turn these two rings piness, yet comparatively few 
downward and repeat from > six persons pursue the surest means 
times, in which the rings must be fas- of acquiring it. We either fancy 
tened to each other in the manner shown that it is something above and beyond 
by the illustration. Lastly, work a large us, or else that it lies in low pursuits and 
ring, which completes the lace for one sensual sensations; in rank, fame, or 


end of the purse. The lace is sewed on Szction or Arpiication Cover. wealth, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Q)* ‘E, two hundred years ago, or more, per- 
\J haps, in an old Italian city where the work- 
ers knead their clay in the sun and set it drying 
along the walls of the deserted streets, some 
workman designed an open dish, It may have 
been meant as a gift for a betrothed maiden; it 
may have been ordered by a fanciful customer. 
There was a rough garland of citron and green 
leaves all round about the edge, and then came 
a scroll-work of oranges, and then, in the centre 
of the platter, two clasped right hands and a 
scroll upon which ‘‘ sola” was written. ‘The dish 
was old and chipped, the varnish was covered 
with a fine net-work of hair-like cracks; but 
neither time, nor cracks, nor infidelity could un- 
clasp the two hands firmly grasping each other 
through the long ages. Strangers speaking a 
different tongue still guessed that sola meant the 
only one—a life's fidelity ; for though they spoke 
another language, yet there is a silent language 
belonging to no particular time, or age, or place, 
and which all sorts of people can understand ; 
although it is true there are many clever and re- 
spectable persons who have not an idea of what 
this unspoken language means. ‘There was but 
one person in Harpington Hall who had learned it. 

I do not know how the plate had come to be 
one of the ornaments of the old china cupboard 
in the morning-room. ‘There it stood on the 
faded old shelf in the old gray room, looking 
eastward, with the spindle-legged chairs stand- 
ing against the panels, the faded Turkey rug 
before the fireplace, the two deep window-sills 
where Felicia used to sit a blooming little girl in 
the midst of these ancient appurtenances. One 
almost wondered where the child found her youth, 
her bright colors, her gay spirits; she was like 
a little Phenix rising out of the ashes at Harp- 
ington, ‘The old hall was haunted by ashes and 
dust and rats, by all sorts of ghosts, and sad 
memories of the past. The poor old couple’s 
dead children’s pictures hung up in the mother’s 
room; Mr. Marlow’s gun was slung up in the 
dining-room ; the stables were empty ; the state- 
rooms were closed. Sometimes, if people asked 
her to show them over the house, Mrs. Marlow 
would take them quickly round from one great 
wooden room to another, and perhaps stop for 
an instant at the china cupboard, and point out 
the plate as a quaint old piece of Italian ware, 
and then shut the glass doors quickly. She had 
& nervous, hasty manner, and never seemed to 
be quite in the same mind as other people, but 
in a world of her own and her husband's. Mr. 
Marlow did not certainly care either for cracked 
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china or sentiment; it was only Felicia, the 
grand-daughter, who had sometimes wondered, 
as she looked at the lemon wreath and the grasp- 
ing fingers, what it all meant. ‘“‘ Sola,” clasped 
hands—it seemed very meaningless to her until 
one day, when her eyes were opened, she under- 
stood once for all. 

When Felicia was fifteen she was told by her 
grandparents that she was engaged to her cousin, 
James Marlow, a gentle, good-humored little fel- 
low, who was to be master after the old squire’s 
death. The old squire made some broad jokes 
on the occasion; Mrs. Marlow treated the busi- 
ness in a very dry, off-hand way. James took it 
as a matter of course, and went back to college, 
and Felicia remained on at the Hall. 

The way of life in the old house was a close 
and narrow way, not leading to salvation, though 
year by year Mr. Marlow added.more and more 
to his store, and counted up with much satisfae- 
tion various items of moth and dust, calculating 
the amounts of his various investments. They 
were largely eked out by his own personal dis- 
comfort, and that of those belonging to him; 
Felicia’s little shoes were rubbed out at the toes, 
the price of her new ones went to the Michigan 
stocks. Mrs. Marlow’s Sunday dress was shin- 
ing with age, but the five guineas a new one 
might cost were safe in the bank. Loneliness, 
stinginess, self-denial, and denials of every sort, 
had added to a moderate fortune until it was now 
a large one. That trembling, bandy-legged old 
fellow, with his gaiters and felt hat, did not look 
much like a speculator, but such he had been, in 
fact. He was sly, he was dull, he had been 
lucky. His wife had sympathized in his. ven- 
tures, and the narrow economies of the house- 
hold had been begun by her years ago. Now 
Mr. Marlow was old and timid, and afraid of 
loss. He speculated no more, but still, from 
habit, the two ground down life to its narrowest 
compass. Such people would like to prevent the 
sun from rising so early for fear of wasting its 
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heat, they would only have leaves on the al- 
ternate branches of the trees, or keep the au- 
tumnal sprays over for another year. But they 
could not prevent nature from being bountiful, 
and lovely, and wasteful, and from flooding Fe- 
licia’s life with youth, with sunshine, with full 
fresh country winds and scents, and wild girlish 
spirits, to all of which she turned more readily 
than to the house-stinting and scraping her grand- 
mother tried to teach her. All the summer- 
time she was happy, wandering about the de- 
serted gardens, where the straggling flower-beds 
traveled over the ill-kept lawns; the great elms 
gave shade upon the grasses and the laurels. 
The little chestnut-trees in the wood, where the 
birds hid their nests, rustled and trembled, now 
and then dividing their close branches to give a 
sight of the tranquil furrows in the spreading 
fields, beyond where the great. elms were sailing 
like ships at sea...... 

The house, with its high sloping roof, stood 
on a hill, and might be seen for miles. From 
the front blistered door, with its stone steps, an 
avenue ran down to the road. ‘There was an 
old gateway, of which the iron doors stood al- 
ways open. The ivy had crept up in slender 
sprays, covering the hinges, and hiding the brick- 
work, and wreathing over the stone balls at ei- 
ther sid« of the entrance. One day, Felicia, 
picking periwinkles ia the avenue, tried to im- 
agine a vision of herself at some future day, as a 
bride, passing through the gate, on her way to 
the little church close by. Somehow, in this 
little fancy of Felicia’s, she was the bride, scarce- 
ly changed, except that her stuff gown was al- 
tered to shining satin; but poor James was 
strangely transformed and metamorphosed. He 
was a great deal older, taller; he had broad 
shoulders, and a set straight figure in this rep- 
resentation ; he had a fiery, quick, scornful sort 
of way, quite unlike his usual gentle manner. 
The fiery manner softened in the vision when 
the bridegroom turned to his bride. He was 
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holding her hand close in his. What was it he 
whispered ? something out of the marriage serv- 
ice: ‘To thee only,” ‘‘Sola!” Was it James's 
voice? It was certainly James’s voice that Fe- 
licia heard in the avenue calling her, ‘‘ Felicia! 
Felicia!” 

Felicia was seventeen by this time. She had 
been engaged two years. She started and blushed 
She knew she ought not to wish James to be dif- 
ferent from what he was. She jumped up hastily 


| from the pile of stones and periwinkles upon which 


she had been kneeling, dreaming her little love- 
dream, with her head bent over the flowers... She 
heard voices. A great dog came running down 
the avenue, and jumped upon her faded gown ; 
and James, no taller, no more mysterious or ro- 
mantic-looking than usual, came with his grand 
mother, looking for her down the avenue, to say 
good-by. ‘Captain Baxter has been here, Fe- 
licia,” said the young fellow. ‘*‘ Why did you 
run away? . It is time for me to be off. Good- 
by, dear; take care of yourself.” 

** Good-by, dear James,” said Felicia, kissing 
his cheek. ‘‘It is you who must take care of 
yourself; and mind you wear the comforter I 
knitted you.” 

‘*T'll hang it up in my rooms as a trophy,” 
said James; ‘* but a comforter in June, Felicia! 
They would all laugh at me.” 

** Laugh—who would laugh ?” said Mrs. Mar- 
low, looking away. ‘‘ You are always thinking 
what other people will think of you. You know 
that you must not catch cold, Because your 
grandfather can not let you go off to the other end 
of the world, you neglect the most ordinary pre- 
cautions,” 

**My dear grandmamma,” said James, ‘I 
only told you what the doctor said. I'll wear a 
dozen comforters, if it pleases Fay, till we meet 
in Queen Square.” 

**Oh, James, just think of London!” cried 
Felicia. 

** James”—this was the old grandfather on 
the house-step—‘‘ you will miss the train.” 

**Here I am,” cried James, kissing both his 
grandmother and Felicia, and hurrying off. Only 
he stopped at the foot of the steps to look a good- 
by. ‘*London—10th—don’t forget,” he cried. 

Some people said that James, who was of a 
delicate stock, was ailing for want of care and 
necessary comforts beyond the bare allowance 
his grandfather made him. He never com- 
plained, and I am sure it never occurred to Fe- 
licia that he should go abroad. She believed her 
grandmother, who assured her that the doctor 
was mistaken in ordering another climate—what 
air was so good as Harpington? Felicia had 
thriven upon it, and James could come home 
from college whenever he felt inclined. He was 
making but a poor thing of his career there. 
The old lady spoke a little bitterly. Felicia was 
sorry. She herself sometimes felt angry with the 
young fellow for the way in which he gave in to 
the somewhat tyrannical rule of the old people. 
The girl had been so little away from home that 
she had no standard by which to measure its 
ways. She did not care about a brilliant career 
in the world, She scarcely knew what it meant ; 
but she could not but feel a secret vexation when 
she saw how completely poor Jim was a cipher 
in the determined old hands that ruled both their 
destinies. Felicia, who was wayward and im- 
petuous, sometimes revolted against the disci- 
pline in which she was kept; the young fellow 
never did. It did not much matter whether the 
children revolted or not, for the grim old couple 
were not to be stirred from their strange, fixed 
ways by all Felicia’s reproaches and girlish de- 
mands. ‘The old lady was not even angry with 
the girl; she had taken her as a child, and 
brought her up with a vigorous rule, and it was 
not a quick passionate creature like Felicia who 
could move that rugged rock. 

The way of life in the old house was a close 
and narrow way, as I have said. In summer 
Felicia laid up her store of youth and brightness, 
and her store of love and companionship when 
James was at home; but the winters were long 
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and dreary. Poor Felicia! How the winter 
used to pinch and bite her! Her somewhat 
languid cireflation seemed stopped and frozen 
by the wooden echoes of those long bare pas- 
sages at Harpington. ‘There was a window 
looking into a court past which she used to run, 
giving a wistful glance at the warm-lighted kitch- 
en window looking out upon moonlight in win- 
ter. ‘The kitchen was the only really comforta- 
ble corner in the house—long wooden passages, 
stone stairs, up which winds blew shrilly. Some 
old people do not feel the cold, and Mrs. Mar- 
low was one of them. “Shivering again, Fay?” 
It was absurd that Felicia should shiver when 
there was a fire in the dining-room. é 

Mrs. Marlow’s country house was certainly a 
dreary place, bare and big and desolate, though 
the country round about was lovely. Dreary as 
it was, it was capable of better things, of warmth, 
and comfort, and brightness too. This old 
house seemed, like its owners, in some fashion 
once. Stately and grandly built, with all that 
was wanting for a generous life, and yet, through 
some stint and poverty of chance, shabby and 
closed and narrow. No one was sheltered there 
but Jim and Felicia. The pictures of the dead 
children were hanging carefully guarded in an 
inner closet; but no new interests had been ad- 
mitted. The doors opened not to the joys or 
disappointments of others, but to calculations of 
interest, and money-getting, and money-saving. 
It was for this reason Felicia was to marry Jim ; 
for this, and also because old Marlow hated 
strangers, and liked his own way, and he had 
always told his wife that this was to be. One 
of the young people was indifferent on the sub- 
ject. This was Felicia, who told James what 
her grandmother had told her. James, who had 
seen more of the world, looked at her earnestly 
and curiously for a minute. 

**You must think of it, dear,” he said, ‘‘and 
trust in me.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


Feuicta, being now solemnly engaged to be 
married, had settled that it was time that they 
should give up keeping rabbits. It seemed a 
pursuit scarcely consistent with the dignity of a 
young betrothed couple; and yet from day to 
day she put off the execution of this stern de- 
cree. It was not to be any very tragical trans- 
action, for rabbit-pie, which the squire affec- 
tioned, was a horror and an abomination in 
Felicia’s eyes. Jim had made a private ar- 
rangement with a little gardener’s boy, who 
consented, after some bargaining, to accept the 
unconscious creatures upon payment of two- 
pence apiece from James. ‘The gardener’s 
boy did not make an unfair bargain; it is the 
usual charge for giving away rabbits. But be- 
sides the twopences, there was also the pang 
of separation. It must be confessed that Felicia 
was the most to be pitied on this occasion. The 
rabbits went on nibbling their salad-leaves to the 
last moment, nibbling and relishing up to the 
very edge of the stalk. 

**Why don’t you keep them?” said James, 
seeing the girl’s eyes full of tears. 

“*No; I don’t want them any more,” says 
Felicia. ‘‘Good-by, Puck; good-by, Cobweb ; 
good-by, Mustard ;” and she stroked the stupid 
sleek ears, and laid her soft cheek upon them, 
and kissed them with an affection that was 
scarcely requited. 

It was some joke of her grandfather’s which 
had determined Felicia to part from her favor- 
ites. She had a morbid horror of being laughed 
at. I think she was deficient in humor, and peo- 
ple who are wanting in fun, as a rule, are those 
who can least bear being laughed at. James's 
was a different nature. He used to smile at 
life. It had been a hard one for him on the 
whole: weak health, small powers of applica- 
tion, failure, a generous and tender heart, and a 
narrow meed of love in return. All this did not 
go to make his fate a very bright one. Little 
Jim Marlow was a fatalist in his way: he_re- 
As for 


it true we are to be engaged?” He loved her so 


ment that there were not many more for him. 
Reproofs which would have been an indigni 
if they had carried any bitterness wit 

them, he scarcely noticed. He went his own 
way; he dreamt over his books; Felicia was 
the one person he loved best in the world, and 
in her service he would wake up from his dream 
of to face the troubled realities of life; or 
per I should say from his realities of peace 
to face the troubled dreams of life; but that is 
the 


“What are they like?” says Felicia, looking 
quickly at him, and then again stroking her 
rabbit. ‘I suppose they all talk French and 

the piano? 

*Some of them do,” said Jim. ‘‘ Felicia, I 
wish knew something of music.” 

“Tam glad I don’t,” says Felicia, chang- 
ing color. ‘It’s too much trouble,” 





‘**T know a Miss Flower who plays all sorts 
of charming old tunes,” said James, “‘ Felicia, 


“Ts Flower silly?” says Felicia, ‘‘I 
think you are very unkind ;” poche Boe 8 eg 
circled deeper, and she drew herself up slight, 

the old stable-door. 
may be silly for all I know,” 
hope not, for I think some 
day she will marry a friend of mine—Baxter— 
ou know. She was a cousin of his wife's, she 
ives with his aunt and his little girl, and he 
vi a 

‘* Shut the door,” says Felicia, still very cross. 
‘“*T hear grandpapa’s voice; he will be laughing 
at my rabbits again.” 

So James shut the door as he was bid, and the 
two stood waiting silent in the stable darkness, 
with the great lines of brightness shining through 
the joints of the planking, and red lights where 
the knots were in the rough boards against the 
windows, while the rabbits went on nibbling and 
crunching. The empty stalls gloomed dark and 
mysterious. ‘The two stood silent, waiting for 
the voices to k 

‘There, you can see the boundary from here,” 
old Marlow was saying, outside. ‘‘ You can 
think my offer over, Captain, and let me hear 
from you in a day or two. The field will make 
a pretty addition to the farm, whoever buys it.” 

‘“*T have almost determined upon buying the 
farm,” said the other. 

‘It’s Baxter,” whispered James. 


The voice went on. “But this is rather a 
fancy price for the field, Mr. Marlow, and I am 
afraid I must give up thinking of it. I will con- 
sult my brother, and—” 

** Why did you come to me if you didn’t know 
your own mind?” growled old Marlow. “I 
thought you wanted the field as a favor.” 

‘“*T had heard you were thinking of selling it,” 
said Baxter; ‘‘and I asked your grandson if 
you would not mind giving a neighbor the re- 
fusal.” 

**T thought so,” says the old man. ‘‘ James 
is a meddlesome blockhead, and it is all along 
of such chattering fools as him people think my 
land is going about begging, d—— him; I be- 
lieve he does it on purpose.” 

James turned away as this growl reached the 
two young folks in the stable. There was a sort 
of low angry sound from Felicia, then a silence, 
then—‘‘ Why, why don’t you go and contradict 
him?” cried the girl, giving her cousin a push. 
“ Go. ” 


James hung back. ‘‘ What is the good?” he 
said, with a sigh. ‘‘Heisanold man, I hate 
a scene.” 

But if James hated a scene, it was not so with 
Felicia. ‘There was something new stirring in 
her nature that seemed to cry out for a vent for 
action, for spectators. Baxter should not hear 
James insulted. ‘I am not afraid,” said Miss 
Marlow, magnificently ; and before James could 
stop her she had sprung to the great stable-door, 
flung it wide open, and was standing outside in 
a blaze of sunshine, confronting the two—the 
old grandfather and Captain Baxter, whose dark 
face didn't show much of the surprise he felt. 

‘or that the old stable-door should fly open be- 
fore them, and an avenging goddess should ap- 
pear sudden, overwhelming, breathing vengeance 
and retribution, was certainly the last thing the 
angry old schemer or the disappointed neighbor 
had in their minds. Felicia’s eyes were radia- 
ting, her lips pouting, her cheeks brilliantly flush- 
ed. She had never looked more beautiful—cer- 
tainly never soangry. ‘* How dare you say such 
things of poor Jim, grandpapa? It is cruel of 
you and unjust; yes, and you know it.” 

“Oh, listening!” says grandpapa, quite un- 
moved; ‘‘and James too. Come out of your 
hiding, James, and you” (to Felicia) “‘ go back 
to your grandmamma.” 

**You know it is not true,” persists Felicia, 
stamping; but her courage begins to fail a little 
at the two steady shaggy old eyes fixed upon 
her. As for the stranger, she indefinitely feels 
that there is protection in that straight, dark- 
looking figure now greeting her cousin. But 
she scarcely realizes this. Some sudden storm 
had been stirred ; some sudden flame had burned 
up fiercely, only to go out as such flames do after 
a minute’s flashing and flaring. 

‘*Do you hear me, Fay?” says Mr. Marlow; 
“go up to your grandmother. I’m busy with 
the Captain, and don’t want you here.” 

‘*But you have been unjust,” cries Felicia, 
worked up more and more passionately, ‘I 
will not have James spoken of as you have 
done.” 

** Do you hear me or not ?” roars old Marlow ; 
and then James came forward and pulled Feli- 
cia’s arm through his and led her off without a 
look or a word at the angry old man. 

Baxter looked after the two as they walked 
away. At first Felicia clung to her cousin, 
trembling and sobbing; then in a moment she 
pushed him violently away; then she set off 
running; and when she ran poor James could 
not follow her, for his breath failed; his heart 
beat so that he could not hear or see; he sank 
down upon the steps of tle house; and there 
Baxter found him a few minutes after, almost 
or ad and utterly exhausted by the morning's 
wor! 





CHAPTER IIL 
Fericta, having pulled her arm away from 
her cousin, ran back to the house in a troubled, 
furious, tearful mood. She was indignant with 
her grandfather, angry with herself; for James; 





she was feeling something almost like 
pity. Why had he been so silent? 
allow that br Br old La ae 
in such a way? why was he not a 
James and then at her grandfather. 
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lettuces and offering her arm? He was 
more like a rabbit himself than a man. Oh, 
why was she not a man herself? as she stamped 
in a fury. 

‘Where is James?” said her grandmother, 
meeting the girl in the hall. 


‘*T don’t know; how should 1?” said Felicia, 
as she i 


old piano and began strumming noisil 
keys. ‘Miss Flower, Miss Flower,” she sang, 
banging with all her might, and thumping. 

And meanwhile, outside in the hot garden, 
poor Jim was still struggling and panting for 
breath, when he heard a quick foot upon the 
gravel; the sound turned him faint and sick 
with age He thought it was his 
grandfather, and, in his present state, every 
thing seemed terrible, But it was Baxter, who, 
black as his face was, and fierce of aspect though 
he might be, sympathized with any thing that 
was in want of help, or that was weak, or in 
pain. He stopped short, sat down on the stone 
step beside his friend, and asked him if he was 


“Til!” gasped Jim, ‘‘no—that is—I—I’m 
used to it. Felicia—” 

‘* Felicia—is your cousin coming back ?” said 
Baxter, guessing more than poor Jim meant to 
reveal, 

“Tf she would come—she would know—” said 
the young man, panting still. 

**T will fetch some one,” said Baxter, really 
frightened; and he hurried up the steps and 
along the stone terraces, and hearing a sound 
of noisy music coming through an open win- 
dow, he stooped under the creepers that were 
hanging over it and went in. He only came 
into an empty little passage room; but from a 
door he heard loudly now the jangle of some old 
cracked piano, and he knocked impatiently, and 
entered without waiting for an answer. 

Felicia was still playing ; for, notwithstanding 
her protest, she could play a little, and she was 
strumming at some old-fashioned jig, I think she 
called it, which had grown out of the noise. She 
was standing, and playing, and bending over the 
music. The room was not a sitting-room, but 
some sort of lumber-place, such as people who 
live in big old houses can afford to spare to old 
boxes and scraps and odds and ends of furniture, 
and the discarded piano had been put away there 
among the lumber. The room was dark: great 
green wreaths were hanging before the windows, 
and only a checkered light could pourin. There 
were no other blinds, and none others were want- 
ed. There was nothing to shade except old box- 
es and fishing-rods, some broken chairs, a great 
cracked looking-glass leaning against the wall, 
which reflected the whole slim length of the mu- 
sician standing in her green faded dress among 
the rakes and geranium-pots, where feeble sprigs 
were sprouting, and, close by, an old chest, upon 
which stood a ship full sail, and there three bald- 
headed dolls were goggling. Any other time 
Aurelius might have paid some martial com- 
pliment, and admired the pretty girl making 
merry among the rubbish; but he scarcely saw 
her. It was only after he got home, in reply to 
the questions they asked him, that he seemed to 
see it all again, and remembered how she had 
looked, and where he had found her. Tum-tum- 
te-tumty! clattered Felicia, stopping short as the 
door opened, and looking over her shoulder she 
was somewhat taken aback when the dark lean 
figure came marching up to her straight and grim- 
looking. 

** Will you come to your cousin?” said the 
Captain, without any preamble. Her feelings 
did not require much tender handling in his es- 
timation. ‘‘Heseems to me very ill. Perhaps 
you may know what to do for him.” 

**Til!” exclaimed Felicia, starting away from 
the piano, with a slight crash among the gerani- 
um-pots. ‘‘ Have you seen grandmamma? she 
always nurses him when he is ill.” And she 
stooped to pick up the flower-pots, and to stick 
back the sprigs and cuttings that had fallen out 
of them. Felicia did not appear to think much 
of James’s illness. 

Baxter was more and more indignant. 

“ Poor fellow,” said Aurelius; ‘‘he does not 
seem to get much nursing from any body.” The 
Captain was downright angry, and did not care 
who he offended. At home, if his little finger 
ached, aunt and cousin and attendant maids 
were in tears almost, his little daughter would 
turn pale. It was foolish, and Aurelius made 
fun of their solicitude, but how infinitely better 
than this cold-bloodedness ! 

‘*He must have some wine,” cried Felicia, 
carelessly. She did not choose to let Baxter 
see she had noticed his taunt, and she went on 
before him leading the way with a little careless 
dancing step. ‘Oh dear me, who has got the 
keys? Scruby, Seruby,” sang the girl, and at 
her call an old dila idated-looking man put his 
bald head out of the dining-room door. ‘“‘Scruby, 
Master James isn’t well; have you got any wine 
out ?” 

The three o’clock dinner-table was set, and a 
bottle with a little wine in it was put ready by 
the old squire’s seat. 

“‘Not that,” said Scruby, feebly proceeding 
to explore various drawers and cup 8, when 
Baxter impatiently seized the bottle and poured 
its contents into a tumbler. 

“That's grandpapa’s wine,” said Felicia, a 
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little awe-stricken, and Scruby made a tooth- 
less exclamation. 3 


Baster did not say a word in reply, but walked 
. As he hurried off elicia followed 
thought you cared for your cousin,” 
as she came up a 
little timidly to the place where poor James was 


come back into his cheeks, and he was drinking 
the wine which Baxter had brought him. He 
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So the Captain left them. He met Mrs. Mar- 
low coming out of the house with a reproof on 
her lips. 

“He should not excite himself over trifles,” 
said the old lady, briskly, ‘‘I have never had 
a day's illness in my life.” Mrs, Marlow seemed 
to think that it was her own good sense which 
had kept her well all these years. She did not 
mean to be unkind, but she never pretended to 
any thing she did not feel. It was her way; 
she had no morbid terrors, no hidden pains and 
shrinking nerves, wherewith to sympathize with 
others. All this had died out in er: nowadays 
no impressions reached her, though the old ones 
of fifty years before sometimes came to life again. 
She loved her husband and she loved Felicia. 
She tolerated James. When her children had 
died, in her despair she had almost blamed them 
for their weakness—she had mourned them after 
her own fashion. The whole generation of sons 
and daughters and sons and daughters in law had 
passed away, but the tough old folks lived on 
tending the two little orphan grandchildren. 

Here is one of them dragging himself up the 
steps with the help of the other. Felicia at least 
bears no sign of illness or premature decay. How 
blooming she looks as she drags Jim up with her 
arms! Mrs. Marlow thinks in her heart there 
never was a sweeter, brighter face, and half 
pities the girl linked to poor little Jim for life. 

As Aurelius rode off he thanked Heaven that 
all women were not like those two. He thought 
of his own wife’s tender concern while she lived, 
and of the consternation now in the household 
if any thing ailed him, a great fellow of six foot 
high. He lau at it all, but he also loved 
them for it, and found it very sweet to have come 
back after years of hard work andsloneliness to 
the tender solicitude of a gentle old aunt, and 
Lucy his little daughter. They were of a differ- 
ent type and order to those two women he had 

just left. Good and tender and unselfish, and 

iving for others, instead of existing scarce alive 
in that strange silence and exhausted atmosphere 
which oppressed him and every one else at Harp- 
ington, 

Baxter had often heard James Marlow speak 
of Felicia; this was almost the first time he had 
ever seenher. His first impression was of some- 
thing that he never forgot—a wild, bright, sud- 
den gleam. In later mg he sometimes thought 
of the beautiful, angry face that had flashed out 
upon them from the darkness. When he thought 
of this he melted and softened, and by some con- 
tradiction he told himself that it was a pity that 
such a bright, brilliant flame of youth and unre- 
serve should be dimmed and chilled down by 
rough cold blasts, and by time, and by indiffer- 
ence. But that is the story of many and many 
a beautiful flame. Just now, however, it was 
Felicia’s indifference and not her beauty that 
was paramount in Baxter’s mind: her indiffer- 
ence shocked him. He thought of her more 
than once that day. 

** Is she pretty ?” asked his aunt, and Aurelius 
paused for a minute before he answered. 

**I forget — yes, she is wonderfully pretty. 
Those may admire her who like.” Poor James 
had got a bad bargain for all her brilliant loveli- 
ness. Sometimes the Captain relented a little, 
and then he thought of Felicia as a thoughtless 
child; but again he would tell himself that she 
was at best but a hard-hearted little siren play- 
ing jigs on her beautiful golden hair, while her vic- 
tims drowned round about her. That hateful tune 
he had heard her play kept nagging in his ears : 
he found himself humming it at night as he paced 
the quiet lane in front of the house, smoking his 
midnight pipe before going to bed, long after the 
—_- members of the peaceful little household 
re 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own Corresporpent. | 


ig may be said that amusement in Paris knows 
no cessation ; scarcely is one series of pleas- 
ures closed when another opens on some pretext 
or other. ‘The formal receptions are over, and 
half the Parisians are at the sea-side or in the 
country; but as the Court is at St. Cloud, enough 
visitors are still seen there to merit the name of 
receptions. 

Yesterday a veritable féte was given to the 
Viceroy of Egypt, on his return from England, 
by the Emperor and Empress. A very select 
number of invitations were issued. The Viceroy, 
accompanied by his young sons, Hassan Pacha 
and Hussein Pacha, arrived at an early hour, and 
rode in an open carriage as far as the Petit Tria- 
non. On his return a dinner for thirty guests 
was served in the ordinary dining-room, at which 
only the tian guests and the persons belong- 
ing to the Emperor's household were present. 
The Empress’s dress was of pale taffeta and crépe 
de Chine. The tunic, in the form of a tablier, 
very much rounded in front, and making three 
draperies falling far down behind, was trimmed 
with wide Valenciennes flounces. ‘The fluted 
ruche around the train was likewise edged with . 
Valenciennes. The sash was round, without 





ends, and a cluster of tea roses and leaves, negli- 
gently arranged, was placed in front of the waist 
over the fastening of the belt. A sort of diadem 
of the same roses, with a trailing spray behind, 
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formed the coiffure. ‘The only jewel was a me- 
dallion on the neck suspended from a velvet rib- 
bon. 

The Empress’s nieces, the Mesdemoiselles 
d’Albe, were simply attired in dresses and.tunics 
of white muslin trimmed with Valenciennes, with 
broad blue gros grain sashes tied behind with long 
ends. ‘Their hair was tied with blue ribbon with 
upright ends, Mademoiselle Marion, the Em- 
press’s maid of honor, wore a dress of light 
green striped pekin, with a rose in her hair. 
Madame de Reynena, another maid of honor, 
was in sky-blue Chambery gauze, covered with 
small flounces edged with narrow Valenciennes, 
for Valenciennes enters into every thing this sea- 
son. No other ladies were invited to the dinner. 
Messrs. Rouher and Mérimée, Count Solms, Lord 
Lyons, and, naturally, Nubar Pacha were among 
the guests. In a neighboring saloon another 
dinner was served to the less important person- 
ages and the officers of the Viceroy’s suite. 

About nine o’clock the company repaired to a 
private garden, where electric batteries had been 
arranged in such a manner as to fling jets of 
light, now on the fountains and then on the 
clumps of magnificent chestnuts that surround 
St. Cloud. These vivid lightnings, illumina- 
ting the leafy arches and casting a halo of light 
round the statues, produced a magic effect which 
more than once charmed the indifferent eye of 
the Viceroy. The guests then returned to the 
drawing-rooms to hear the beautiful tragedienne, 
Mademoiselle Agar, recite some verses by M. 
Coppee, the young poet to whom we owe Le 
Passant, entitled Le Défilé. After this poem, 
which was highly applauded, she recited Le Songe 
de Lucréce, one of the finest pieces of the la- 
mented Ponsard. Mademoiselle Agar has all the 
gifts of the tragedienne, with a i, os some- 
what heavy style of beauty. She i lent in 
Clytemnestra and Medea, Her talent is like 
her external appearance, strongly accentuated, 
and her diction is also somewhat labored. She 
would doubtless have won great success had she 
appeared at an epoch when tragedy was still the 
fashion; but now no one cares for it, and it 
would need a second Rachel to galvanize it into 
life. 

The recitation ended, Mademoiselle Favart 
and M. Delaunay played Horace et Lydie be- 
fore the select audience, a pretty piece in the an- 
tique style, also by Ponsard. ‘The talent of our 
first comedians received its tribute, and Made- 
moiselle Favart was ially complimented on 
her costume, com of an antique skirt of 
white woolen with a Roman tunic of pink crape, 
the correct and elegant draping of which re- 
vealed the artistic hand of Worth. A garland 
of mixed flowers in her hair was in perfect har- 
mony with the rest of the dress. 

Every variety of amusement was combined in 
this féte. At eleven o'clock magnificent fire- 
works were let off on the great lawn, the Em- 
peror firing the first rocket, according to custom. 
The great chestnuts of a century's growth again 
appeared girdled with fire, and their arches were 
resplendent with innumerable glittering stars ; 
the green-sward reflected golden lights, and the 
fountains looked like fiery mirrors. The splen- 
did spectacle inspired the liveliest admiration. 
The Viceroy then retired, and dancing began to 
the inspiring strains of Waldtenfel’s orchestra. 

The persons invited to this little ball were few 
in number. Among them figured several of the 
most charming foreign ladies residing in Paris. 
Mrs. Post was there in white with a black ribbon 
sash and black bows. Almost all the ladies 
wore white muslin, with parti-colored sashes and 
Scotch plaid scarfs and bows looping the tunic. 
Many had clusters of natural flowers in their 
hair. All the dancers wore short dresses. The 
Countess de P——- attracted marked attention in 
a dress of peach-blossom crépe de Chine, trimmed 
with flutings of white organdy arranged in three 
rows on the sides, and a spray of many-colored 
eglantine thrown carelessly across the skirt and 
looping the tunic, which was closed in front and 
back, and edged with fluted white organdy. The 
long, pointed, Middle Age-sleeve was open to the 
shoulder, revealing the whole arm, which was 
slightly veiled at the top by two narrow Valen- 
ciennes flounces. In her hair was a bunch of 
eglantine, fastened with sky-blue ribbon. This 
exquisite toilette made a sensation. 

The dancing was prolonged till three in the 
morning, when it was interrupted by a splendid 
supper, which all, even the Emperor, took stand- 
ing. After supper their Majesties retired, and 
the dancing went on with fresh vigor. Several 
artists and writers were remarked at the soirée, 
among others Auber, Gustave Doré, Alberic 
Second, Paul Féval, etc. 

EvIANE pe Maxsy. 








PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresPponDENT. | 


A’ last the sun has thought fit to show itself 
in all its splendor, after a partial eclipse of 
almost one month’s duration. Astronomers were 
beginning to prophesy that we need expect no 
summer this year. But, thank Heaven, the reign 
of the heavy umbrella is over; light parasols 
hover like butterflies above our ladies’ h 
while our male population dons the white hat 
—two facts which are more certain signs of 
summer than any barometrical indication. Let 
us welcome the blue sky and the warmth it so 
tardily sheds. This is surely a more pleasant 
revolution than the one lately attempted. 

The Viceroy of Egypt is still the lion of the 
day. He returned from London a few days ago, 
and the following evening was present at a splen- 
did féte given in his honor by the banker Oppen- 
heim, in the hotel built in the Rue Pigalle by 
another millionaire, the famous vaudevillist, 
Scribe. An immense temporary gallery had 
been added to the hot-house for the occasion, 





The pink and green satin drapery, the numerous 
mirrors reflecting the rays of 1500 bongies, 


figures were i 
cotillon which was danced after = to the 
great amusement of the Oriental Seal- 
ed dispatches were delivered to the ladies, who, 


on opening the large enveloppe, found strange. 


coiffures, which the fair receiver placed the 
head of her chosen partner. The steep 

figure was organized by distributing to the ladies 
fans bearing the name of different race-horses ; 
a card was handed to each gentleman, who, at a 
given signal, sought the lady whose fan had the 
name of his horse inscribed on it. Among the 
guests were the Duchesse de Malakoff, a Mexican 
beauty, Mérimée the Academician, Lord Lyons, 
the pretty and inevitable Madame de Gallifet, sev- 
eral American bankers and attachés. The ball 
lasted until four o'clock, The Viceroy has also 
been invited to spend a few days at the Imperial 
palace of St. Cloud; but I doubt whether the 
great Pacha will pass as pleasant an evening 
there. 

The approaching wedding of an attaché of the 
Chinese Embassy with a Parisian belle is much 
talked of just now. The youthful couple were 
struck by love at first sight at the last Monda 
reception of the Tuileries, and swore eternal fai 
in the language of Confucius. The Celestial lover 
is not an American, but a regular Mongolian and 
an unbeliever. The family of the young lady is 
opposed to the match; but as the Juliet of our 
diplomatical Romeo will soon be of age the 
course of their true love seems likely to run 
smooth. 

The Marquis de Talleyrand, who had not vis- 
ited Paris since his marriage with an American 
heiress, Miss Curtis, astonished his friends by 
showing himself yesterday on the Boulevards. 
His stay here will be short. He intends return- 
ing next week to Florida, where he im- 
mense farms, which he superintends himself. He 
requires a goodly provision of dollars in order to 
regild his escutcheon, and has determined not to 
settle here again until he has amassed a fortune 
which will allow him to live in a style worthy of 
his name and rank. 

Parisian society has just lost one of its most 
brilliant members, Comte de Chevillard, a dis- 
tinguished sportsman of the old régime. He was 
the spoiled child of fortune—rich, witty, elegant, 
brave, and kind-hearted. His treatise on the 
laws of dueling, which has become a scarce 
book, is the most complete work that exists on 
the subject. You may remember the exploit of 
the Marquis de Chateauvillard, who rode his 
horse up the staircase of the Jockey Club, be- 
cause he found no one to hold the reins, and 
played on horseback a game of billiards, which 
he won. The late Count performed many simi- 
lar exploits. I can not resist the temptation of 
repeating an anecdote of which he is the hero: 
One night, as he was leaving a ball-room, he met 
the lovely Comtesse de Liadiéres on the staircase. 
A clumsy dancer had torn the flounce of the 
lady’s dress, and the wearer was rather embar- 
rassed, long trains not being fashionable in those 
days. ‘* Will you allow me to offer you a pin?” 
asked M. de Chevillard. ‘Certainly; but where 
will you get one?” replied the lady. The Count 
took out the diamond pin which held his neck- 
tie and presented it to Madame de Liadiéres. ‘‘I 
might have accepted an ordinary pin,” said the 
young Countess, ‘‘ but I must refuse that one.” 
**On account of the diamond?” ‘* Of course.” 
**Qh! if that is all, the remedy is very easy.” 
So saying, he broke off the head of the pin, 
threw it away, and handed the stem to the lady, 
who thanked him with one of her most charm- 
ing smiles—and a smile from Madame de Lia- 
diéres was well worth a diamond. 

A pretty little bit of scandal is exciting the 
indignation of the noble Faubourg St. Germain. 
Count G—— possesses a fast son who has been 
* outrunning the constable” with such tremen- 
dous speed that he felt obliged to call the prodi- 
gal to order by cutting off all further supplies. 
In order to revenge himself on his unnatural pa- 
rent the young gentleman has spent his last Na- 
poleons in the purchase of a corduroy jacket 
and blue unmentionables, and set up as an er- 
rand-porter, taking his stand at the corner of the 
street in which the paternal mansion is situated. 
Wishing to attract attention rather than custom- 
ers, he has had the family arms engraved on a 
plate which he wears in front of his commission- 
aire’s cap. Although the comedy has already 
lasted some time, neither father nor son appear 
inclined to give in; and the latter, hoping to pro- 
voke a favorable crisis, has spread the report 
that he is about to marry a fruit-seller of the 
neighborhood. The story of this aristocratical 
porter reminds one-of the pranks of Grimod de 
la Reyniére, the celebrated gastronomer, who, 
under similar circumstances, drove about his 
friends in papa’s equipage, and then made them 
pay the fare at so much an hour. 

A few days ago the trial of a new canonniére 
blindée was made at St. Cloud, where the Court 
is now staying. ‘The Emperor and the Empress 
were present, and complimented the inventor, 
whose name as yet is unknown to fame. 
the firing was over, their Majesties, on leaving 
the river-side, took a walk in the park. 
himself followed by a lot of chil 
peror directed his steps toward a cake-stall, and 
purchased the whole assortment of buns, ginger- 
bread, and lollipops, which he threw to the ur- 
chins. The Empress soon followed his good ex- 
ample, and you may fancy what joyful shouts 
saluted this unexpected luncheon. ‘The scram- 
bling of the children gave rise to the most com- 
ical incidents, and the givers of the feast were 
greatly amused. Naturally the strongest younk- 





ers showed themselves the greediest, and tried to 
obtain the lion’s share, so that the Emperor had 
to interfere more than once to insure a fair di- 


| vision of the spoil. 


A princess of elfish dimensions, unknown to 
Debrett, and whose name does not appear in the 
Almanach - boa was pg co a Phen 
time be to m on the recommendation 
of de Menernieh. Princess Félicie is 
a rival of Tom Thumb. Although she already 
counts six summers, she passes under the out- 
amp he of a child of Arg soya She is 
born of and her brothers are 
fests Te om attire her highness for the 
imperial interview, her mother applied to a doll’s 
dress-maker, who easily found a muslin frock, a 
blue sash, and a pl hat which exactly fitted 
her Lilliputian form. Nadar, the photographer, 
has sent his little protégée a doll bigger than her- 
self. ‘The princess was delighted at first with 
the present; but she got dreadfully frightened 
when some one, pulling a string, made dvlly cry 
out, ‘*Pa-pa! pa-pa!” 

Another princess—a real and a taller one—is 
not so economically attired as Princess Félicie. 
I allude to Princess Bariatinska, the wife of a 
Russian governor of a province, and 
grand cross of I don’t know how many orders. 
This lady has lately quarreled with her male dress- 
maker, and refused to pay a paltry bill of ten 
thousand francs. The rapacious artist, as this 
man-modiste calls himself, brought an action 
against his illustrious client, who has been con- 
demned to pay the full amount. ‘ 

The love of, dress gets ladies into sad scrapes 
here. Last week the presence of Madame Rat- 
tazzi, wife of the Italian ex-Minister, created 
quite a sensation in the Champs Elysées. The 
eccentricity of her costume (a light green satin 
robe, lace pardessus, and black velvet toque with 
a formidable white feather) collected a crowd of 
loungers, whose persistence in following the ex- 
beauty almost made ple fear that a fresh 
émeute had broken out. But all’s well that ends 
well—the gentleman who accompanied Madame 
Rattazzi turned round and politely saluted his 
unwelcome body-guards, who, understanding the 
impropriety of their conduct, at last held back. 

Balfe, the composer, and Alfred Tennyson are 
now in Paris. ‘The former, it is said, has sev- 
eral operas which he wishes to bring out here. 
Tennyson, who leads the life of a poetical hermit, 
has not been attracted by the gayeties of the Im- 
perial capital; he merely came over to have a 
talk with Gustave Doré, wh is illustrating an- 
other poem of the author ot ‘* Elaine.” By-the- 
by, the French translation, written by M. Fran- 
cisque Michel to accompany Doré’s drawings, 
gives a very poor idea of the original. The task, 
no doubt, was a very difficult one, but it might 
have been performed in a less bungling man- 
ner. 

Here is a set of figures which seems to prove 
that French officers are rather thirsty gentlemen. 
During a halt of half an hour in the review at 
the camp of Chalons, the under-mentioned good 
things were consumed at the table laid for the 
officiers sup€rieurs : 

600 bottles of Champagne, 
300 bottles of beer, 

250 dozen of biscuits, 

300 cigars. 

Among the Parisian critics who have written 
very admirable phrases about the decline of the 
drama, M. Nestor Roqueplan may be quoted as 
the most severe castigator of the admirers of La 
Belle Héléne. We has never spared the writers 
of such trashy compositions as Barbe-Bleue, and 
is considered so clever that our chr@uiqueurs lend 
him all the witty sayings which, when news is 
scarce, they fish out of all the French Joe Millers 
they can lay their hands upon. Well, our excel- 
lent critic has lately been named manager of the 
Chatelet. Every one expected this terrible ene- 
my of nonsense would raise the tone of this im- 
portant theatre. But, lo and behold! our liter- 
ary gentleman is getting up, in splendid style, La 
Poudre de Perlimpinpin, an old undress féerie 
by the talented authors of the White Fawn! I 
wonder whether, after such a proof of the sincer- 
ity of his criticism, he will continue to abuse his 
fellow-managers in his weekly theatrical review ? 
In any case, he deserves the same fate as M. 
Mare Fournier, who, in spite of the four hundred 

resentations of the White Fawn, declared him- 
self a bankrupt. X. ¥. Z. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


CCOUNTS of a most terrible flood come 
from Texas. The most disastrous overflow 
of the waters of the Colorado and Brazos ever 
known on those rivers has brought desolation 
upon several beautiful towns. The absolute ex- 
tent of injury is not reported at the time of this 
writing. The town of La Grange, in Fayette 
County, was ryeys! overwhelmed by the ris- 
ing waters, and the inhabitants escaped for their 
lives to the high grounds in the northern and 
northeastern suburbs. The scene was terrible. 
For fifteen miles, as far as the eye could reach 
to the north, west, and south, the country was 
one unbroken sheet of water, except one hill, of 
some two and a half acres, about five miles away. 
Houses were washed away or torn from their 
foundations, crops destroyed, fences swept away, 
eattle drowned, and the homes of prosperous 
planters desolated by the invading waters, 


The Tilden Seminary at West Lebanon, New 
Hampshire, has been in successful operation for 
some time, but its formal dedication took place 
on the 15th of July. This institution for the 
education of girls owes its existence to a bequest 
of forty thousand dollars by the late William 
Tilden, a well-known and esteemed merchant of 
this city. The Seminary is situated on a loft, 
eminence, commanding a view of the Connecti- 
cut Valley. The whole building, which is four 
stories high above the basement, and consists 
of a main body and two wings. 





presents a front- 


a of one hundred and sixty-four feet in length. 
e wings contain a gymnasium and dining-hall, 





rooms for the family of the Principal, a large 
studio, historical, reading, and library room, 
bathing apartments, and twenty-six rooms for 
boarding pupils. The rounds, which include 
four acres, are finely laid out and sweep toward 
the river. The interior of the edifice is sub- 
— and handsomely finished and well fur- 
nished. 





The following “item” comes to us by private 
letter from Niagara: Parties visiting the “Cave 
of the Winds” are not allowed by the proprietors 
of the island to pay the percentage hackmen de- 
mand for bringing parties; so they reported a 
story the other day that a visitor had been down 
who had small-pox, and it was not known which 
suit he wore; of course, it acted as a “‘scare,”’ 
and consequently no custom. 





Troutburg, on the shore of Lake Ontario, was 
the scene of quite an excitement a week or two 
ago. About five o’clock one afternoon the in- 
habitants noticed that the water of the lake, 
which had been calm, suddenly rose in a body 
about two feet, and then receded to its ordinary 
level. At frequent intervals till dark there were 
similar risings and fallings of from twelve to 
fifteen inches. The water was violently disturb- 
ed, and many boats which had been drawn upon 
the beach were suddenly carried out. The sand- 
bar between the bay and lake was completely 
flooded, and the waters rose and fell in sueces- 
sion for some time at intervals of ten to fifteen 
minutes. The people judged it to be the effects 
of an earthquake, though no shocks were felt. 





New York markets are likely to be soon sup- 
plied with an abundance of those kinds of fruits, 
vegetables, and cereals to which the soil and 
climate of California is adapted, and at cheap 
prices. This is foreshadowed by the announce- 
ment that the. Union and Central Pacific Rail- 
road companies have agreed to carry fruit from 
California to New York for five cents a pound. 
More than three hundred varieties of grapes are 
now cultivated in California, many of them being 
the choicest kinds. Hardy fruits succeed well 
in all parts of the State, and various tropical 
fruits are raised on the southern coast. So we 
may expect ere long to revel in luscious luxuries. 





Saratoga is deficient in good roads for driving. 
It would greatly increase the popularity of that 
watering-place if some broad avenues were laid 
out, leading from the village to different places 
in the vicinity, so that the drives need not be so 
restricted. At present the favorite drive is to 
Saratoga Lake, where the fine scenery and cool 
breezes may be enjoyed either in your carriage 
or on foot, or, better still, in taking a sail in the 
little Lady of the Lake. If, however, you do not 
care for “‘scenery,’’ you can go to Moon’s Hotel, 
where game, and trout, and some of those cele- 
brated fried potatoes will be served in fine style. 
By-the-way, why can not such rare fried potatoes 
be produced elsewhere? We were informed by 
a waiter at Moon’s that the process of prepara- 
tion was simple enough. The potatoes are 
soaked overnight, or several hours, in cold wa- 
ter, and dropped into boiling lard. They are as 
delicate as the most delicate pastry, and are sold 
and eaten like confectionery, being nicely in- 
closed in a white cornucopia. 





Rochefort’s Lanterne is now published by a 
Brussels printer, who pays Rochefort 2000 francs 
a week. The circulation of the Lanterne is be- 
tween 80,000 and 90,000 copies. A new period- 
ical has made its appearance in Paris entitled 
Journal des Femmes. Its object is to elevate the 
social condition of women, and instruct them in 
politics, science, and art. 





For summer reading there are an abundance 
of fresh books of every style. Those who have 
not already read ‘‘Oldtown”’ will find it abound- 
ing in vivid descriptions and delineations of 
character, which in some cases the -eader may 
pronounce exaggerated, yet must confess them 
powerful and entertaining. ‘‘My ee Eli- 
nor’? is a first-class American novel of unusual 
interest. ‘‘Cord and Creese’’ and ‘'The Sacrist- 
an’s Household,” which have appeared as serials 
in the Bazar, will be found pleasant reading for 
leisure hours, A tourist’s edition of Murray’s 
“ Adventures in the Adirondacks,” furnished 
with maps and illustrations, will be welcome to 
those who are meditatmg a tour through the 
“ Wilderness.’’ ‘Papers from over the Waters’’ 
gives details of life in Europe in a very pleasing 
manner. If you can appreciate genuine humor, 
and like to enjoy a good laugh, read ‘‘ Five Acres 
Too Much.” Boys will be suited with “ Famous 
London Merchants,”’ which most harmoniously 
combines the useful and the entertaining facts 
in the lives of thirteen merchants. Out of the 
multitude we can not attempt to mention a tithe. 
“Sights and Sensations in France, Germany, 
and Switzerland,” “‘The Hollands,”’ ‘“‘What a 
Woman saw in Euro e,”’ “ Hetty,” ‘“‘Stretton,’* 
“He Knew He was Right,” “ The Villa on the 
Rhine,” and a host of other new works are invit- 
ing to those who have leisure time, and tantaliz- 
ing to those who have not. 





Children are an “institution” at’ Long Branch. 
Perhaps at no other watering-place are they so 
abundant. They swarm upon the beach armed 
with little wooden pails and shovels for digging 
in the sand; they gather apronfuls of shells 
and pebbles, and shout gleefully as the in-com- 
ing breakers almost dash the white spray over 
their tiny feet. They gambol in gay groups on 
the piazzas of the hotels—just before the arrival 
of the New York trains pe the most lively 
time. Then they have put off their play-dresses, 
and in fresh attire are all ready to welcome 
** papa’”’ as he comes from the busy city. In the 
evening they play and dance with informal free- 
dom in the parlors, to the delight of all lookers- 
on who do not happen to think that the little 
folks ought to be in bed earlier than most of 
them are. In general the children seem happy 
as the day is long. There is one exception, 
however. Not unfrequently some shrinking 
little one is brought upon the beach to 6c 
bathed in the dashing surf. Terrified beyond 
endurance, it clings, screaming, to its nurse; 
but it is still remorselessly ducked in the waves. 
Its pitiful screams pierce the ears and hearts of 
many beholders. It should be seriously consid- 
ered by parents and ieee whether sea- 
bathing can produce the slightest benefit on a 
delicate child when attended with such manifest 
terror and excitement. 
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Summer Hats. 


Fig. 1.—Iraxian Straw Har edged with black lace, apd trimmed with pop- 
pies, leaves, black velvet, and lace. 

Fig. 2.—Eneiisn Straw Har edged with black lace, and trimmed with 
bows of black velvet and a spray of flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Gray Srraw Hat. Trimming of gray gros grain ribbon, lace and 





Fig. 2.—Ene.isu Straw Har. 


Fig. 8.—Wuitr Nearoriran Bonnet. 


feather of the same color, 
and red flower. 

Fig. 4.—Biack TULLE 
Hat trimmed with lace, 
flowers, and black velvet 
ribbon, 

Fig. 5.—Wuire Nea- 
POLITAN Bonnet, trim- 
med in the manner shown 
by the illustration with 
lilac blonde and gros grain 
ribbon. The blonde and 
ribbon strings are fastened 
under the chin by means 
of a little bow. 

Fig. 6.—Buack Straw 
Hat, turned up at the 
sides and faced with black 
velvet. The 
rest of the 
trimming con- 
sists of black 
lace, black 
feathers, flow- 
ers, and strings 
of black gros 
grain, edged 
with lace and > 
box-pleated at 
regular inter- 
vals, 


white silk tulle and white lace, which extend and form the 


strings. ‘These are trimmed with pipings of green silk, and 


Fig. 7.—F.orentine Straw Hart, trim- 
med on the outer edge with black lace point- 
ing upward. A narrow strip of black vel- 
vet, edged with lace on both sides, trims the 
hat in the manner shown by the illustration. 
On the right side is a tuft of violet flowers. 
The front of this bonnet is trimmed with a puff of 
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inhabit the Faubourg St. Honoré and the neighborhood of the Madeleine ; 
the others are lodged in the little streets of the Boulevard du'Temple. Or- 
dinarily the former add to their title of ocularist that of oculist, which gives 
them, of course, a much higher standing in the profession. 

‘These gentlemen are perpetually traveling all over Europe, and transport 
their manufactories to St. Petersburg, Vienna, and even Constantinople. 
The sumptuously 
furnished salons 
in which they re- 
ceive their clients 
in Paris indicate 
connections 
among thewealth- — 
ier classes, They--2 
select, when prac- 
ticable, aone-eyed 
servant, and their 
first care is to re- 
place the organ of 
which he is defi- 
cient by an en- 
amel eye of their 
own manufacture. 
This does notarise 
from any absurd mo- 
tive of benevolence, but 
with a view to business. 












































Ss e =e When a client, a 
SR oS y ay little frightened 
Ve S aS" a but certainly 


without reason, 
at the prospect of 
the operation he 
is about to under- 
go, hesitates and 
interposes some 
difficulties in the 
way of confiding 
his eyelids to the instruments of the operator, 7 
the latter rings the bell, and Jean Polyphéme 
makes his appearance, 

‘* What do you think of this fellow ?” asks 
the ocularist of his client. ‘‘ Study his feat- 
ures, his look, and say frankly what you think.” 

** He looks well enough,” answers the other, laboring usually under some little emotion. 

** Well, Jean, reveal your secret to this gentleman.” 
Whereupon Jean introduces a knitting-needle under 


Fig. 1.—Irarian Straw Har. 


Fig. 3.—Gray Srraw Har. 





are held together with bows of black velvet ribbon. On the 
back of the bonnet is a similar bow, and in front a spray of 


roses. 
Two Walking Dresser. 
See illustrations.on page 521. 

Tue illustrations Figs. 1 and 2 give a walking 
dress of écru foulard, trimmed with light brown silk 
in the manner shown by the illastration. The skirt 
is trimmed down the back with brown buttons. 
The high waist extends in long points in front and 
a loop behind. Under the loop are arranged two 
long sash ends of the foulard, trimmed with silk. 
The bretelles are of brown silk, and extend to form 
a trimming on the loop. Beret of Italian straw 
with flowers. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Warkixe Dress or Gray 
Poutt pz Sore. The upper skirt is, looped in the 
manner shown by the illustration. ‘Tabs of the ma- 
terial of the dress, trimmed with lace, form a pep- 
lum. The waist is pointed in the back and front. 
Hat of English braid, trimmed with black ribbon 

























his eyelid, removes his eye, and places it in the hand of 


the astonished spectator as unconcernedly as though it 
were a mere shirt-stud. How is it possible for any one 


to resist such a demonstration ? 

These gentlemen charge from forty to fifty francs 
for an eye. 

The manufacturer of the Rue du Temple has an 
entirely different way of doing business. He is 
generally a man pretty well informed, simple, po- 
lite, a little of an artist, a little of a workman, and 
a little of atradesman. He scarcely employs either 
apprentice or assistant, except when he receives a 
good order from some naturalist for animals’ eyes 
for his collection. 

All day long seated at a table at one end of his 
work-room he works by the light of a spirit-lamp. 
Before him are arranged, in either cakes or sticks, 
the materials ased by him in his profession. He 
takes a little enamel, melts it, and by the aid of a 
blow-pipe blows it until it becomes a small ball at 
the end of the instrument, This ball is destined to 
represent the white of the eye. He next takes some 





and an ivy wreath. 





ARTIFICIAL EYES. 


HE manufacture of artificial human 

eyes is a distinct profession, of 
which Paris, I am told, has the monop- 
oly, The ocularist-enamelers, as they 
call themselves, of that city have in- \ 
variably more work on hand than they \ 
can accomplish to time, although their 


number is by no means inconsiderable. 


First of all, there are ten or twelve principal manufacturers of these clever substitutes for the natural 
visual organ, and there are between one-and two 






Fig. 6.—Buiacx Srraw Har. 


for them, which answers every purpose, except the important one of seeing, 
for every week there are between four and five hundred enamel eyes made in 


Paris to order. 


The trade resembles all other trades, in so far that there are manufacturers 
on a large and on a small scale—artists and workmen, skilled manipulators and 
ignorant ones. ‘These people are packed in two distinct quarters of the city. 


hundred workmen and women 
almost all of whom are well off, 


never successfully. 
“You see, Sir,” 
said one of the most 
celebrated Paris 
ocularists lately, 
** the English have 
Not sufficient taste 
to exercise this 
trade. The eyes 
they try to make 
for human beings 
are only fit for 
stuffed animals.” 
It must be con- 
fessed that Paris- 
ian artificial eyes 
have not only great 
transparency and a 
well imitated hu- 
midity, but have at 
times so tender or 
80 lively an expres- 
sion that any one 
might be deceived 
by them and take 
them for real. One 
thing is quite cer- 
tain, that thosewho 
have had the mis- 
fortune to lose an 
eye are very well 
content with the 
substitute provided 


The important manufacturers, the scientific men, the artists of the profession, 






Fig. 5,—Wuite Nearoritan Bonnet. 


become so. Itis true that English and 
American enamelers have tried to com- 
pete with their Parisian brethren, but 


more enamel, which is colored this time, and lets a 
drop of it fall upon the summit of the cornea, Gen- 
tly heating it at the flame, it spreads out ina 
round spot, and eventually becomes flat, and 
resembles the iris. A darker drop of enamel 
placed in the same manner in the centre of the 
iris imitates the pupil. The ball is now de- 
Se tached from the«blow-pipe, cuit to an oval 
OSS > \.. shape, and smoothed at the edges, so that on 
aa é > ~~ "<= . “Ss introducing it beneath the eyelids it may not 
2. t we ‘ sz) ~< * wound any of the smaller nerves. 

These eyes cost no more than from twenty 
to twenty-five francs, which one can quite 
comprehend, as there is neither heavy rent to 
pay nor the wages of a liveried Cyclops. The manufacture of artificial eyes is both difficult and 
tedious. It suits alike both men and women, and many 
of the latter succeed well in it; it is, moreover, one of the 
best remunerated of art industries. Most of the work- 
people are paid by piece-work, that is, so much per 
eye, varying from ten to fifteen francs, and a clever 
workman will turn out his eye per diem, Others 
receive from the large 
manufacturers a share 
of the proceeds arising f 
from the sales of eyes 
manufactured by them, 
and have to take back 
any ‘eyes not approved 
of by customers. These 
they put on one side to 
serve for their stock in 
trade when they com- 
mence business on their 
own account. 

One of these collec- 
tions furnishes a some- 
what curious sight. Re- 
posing upon wadding at 
the bottom of a drawer 
are several scores of 
eyes, ranged side by side, 
and exhibiting a singu- 
lar variety of ex- 
pression, Some are 
small, others large ; 
some black, others 
blue, hazel-brown, 
light brown, bluish 
and greenish gray : 
nearly all are brill- 
iant, all have a 
fixed stare—all are, in fact, looking you through. - On one side are 
laughing children’s eyes, next to them the lJiquid-looking eyes of 
young girls, the languid eyes of middle-aged women, eyes with an 
amiable or sinister expression, severe official eyes; then come the 
old men’s eyes, slightly filmy; and in a corner are the worn-out 
eyes—eyes that have been already used, and have been returned by 
the customers as models to make other eyes by. ‘The enamel eye 
after being exposed to the action of the atmosphere for some months 
loses alike its color and its lustre, and becomes opaque-looking; a 
thick dingy coating of solidified humors spreads over its polished 


































Fig. 4.—Biackx Tortie Har. 


in their employ, 
or on the way to 






























Fig. 7.—F.orentine Straw Har. 


Fig. 8.—Wuire Nearouitan Bonner. 
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“*'Touch them, you will do no harm,” says the ocularist to visitors, just 
as though it was a collection of coins or minerals they were inspecting. 

When a workman sets up on his own account he soon gathers a con- A 
nection round about him. Many of his customers, and these are c 
among the best, hand him on the Ist-of January in every year a cer- ‘ 
tain sum, for which he furnishes them with eyes all the year round. 
He has in his drawers the pattern eyes of these people, who have con- 
sequently not to go to him every time to enable him to see precisely 
the style of eye they are in want of. 

The loss of one eye often renders the remaining visual organ remark- 
ably acute. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that a 
certain fastidiousness prevails among those who have the mis- 
GpAc>- fortune to be one-eyed with respect to the exact matching of 
4“ the artificial and the natural organs, and that they should at 
times return to the maker eyes they may disapprove of, just 
as an elegant sends back to his tailor a coat which he regards 
as a misfit. These eyes have to be disposed of at any price, 
and it is now that the artist disappears and the tradesman re- 
veals himself. His first thought is naturally of the necessi- 
tous classes. 

Many individuals, workmen and small traders even, 
as who have lost an eye can 
7 ath (th (fi not command the means 
, A fs to pay the regulation price 
ACY 4 . Y | for the enamel substitute 
\Y A\ N it that conceals this disa- 
SSS We = greeable infirmity, and it 
is to them that the manu- 
facturer first of all ad- 
dresses himself. Their * 
slender resources render = 
them accommodating as 
regards shape and color. 
What they want is an eye, 
and a cheap one—brown, 
blue, black, or hazel, what 
does it matter? ‘They are 
quite willing to choose 
from among these waste 
eyes, rejected by wealthy 
customers, the best match 
they can find. It is the 
cheapness that attracts 
them. They hesitate a 
little at first, and linger 
over different shades of 
color, unable to make a 
selection, but with them 
an eye is a necessity, two 
precisely similar eyes a su- 
perfluity ; and we all know 
that superfluities are not 
for poor people. 

The ocularist has an- 

AN : : SS other resource. <A class 

< : = of customers, poorer than 

PN , SS SS S ‘== the last, who, unable to 
Fil dW . ne waste eyes even, , os 
i . = == reduced to hire them, by 


the month and sometimes 
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————— — = —.—> by the day, doubtless for : 
: : great occasions. I was : J a 
Fig. 1.—Ecru Foutarp Watkinc Drngs.—Bacg. shown some of these eyes Fig. 2.—Ecru Fourarp Wakixc Dress.—Front. 


that were let out on hire, 
and I must confess they seemed perfectly presentable, although 
they were not to be compared to the lustrous eyes of the man- 
ufacturer’s wealthy clients. 

There is, however, still another class of customers who are 
more easy to satisfy than any of the others. These are the 
defunct, or rather that section of them who enjoy the honor of 
being embalmed. With the view of mimicking more com- 
pletely the appearance of life, the operator places under their 
inert eyelids a couple of glass eyes, which he has selected al- 
most at random from some enameler’s collection. The color 
of the eyeball is a matter of perfect indifference to him. He 
knows well enough that not only dead men tell no tales, but < 
make no kind of complaints. 

Despite, however, of these various ways of getting rid of 
them, eyes remain in stock which can neither be sold nor let 
out on hire, nor passed off upon dead people. ‘These are des- 
tined to exportation, and are sent to America, Asia, the Sand- 
wich Islands, every where, any where, in fact. They appear 
to be quite good enough for Asiatics and people of color, who 
do not care so much for a faithful imitation of nature as for 
something brilliant. ‘To them an artificial eye is an orna- 
ment, like a scarlet handkerchief or a plume. 

One of the Emperor Solouque’s generals, who was deficient 
of an eye, determined upon having an artificial one made by 
a Parisian ocularist. 
The enameler who 
received the commis- 
sion surpassed him- 
self, for he counted 
upon this order bring- 
ing him in numerous 
others, with possibly 
some Haytien deco- 
ration in addition. 
As soon as the eye 
was completed it was 
wrapped up carefully 
in cotton wool, placed 
in a little box, and 
sent to its destina- 
tion. The ocularist 
waited anxiously for 
a response, which did 
not come far nearly 
six months, when 
what his surprise to 
receive, in lieu of the 
anticipated cross, his 
eye back again, ac- 
companied by a letter 
couched in these ab- 
rupt terms: ‘* Your 
eye is of no use to 
me. It is yellowish, 
and recalls the mem- 
ory of the Spanish 
flag. I will only wear 
an eye of the colors 
of my own country.” 
The ocularist hesi- 
; tated as to the course 

he should pursue; 
is to then hastened off to 
Vig. 3.—Gray Pourr pe Sore Watkine Dress.—Fronr. the Ministry of Ma- 
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Fig. 4.—Gray Povutt pe Sor Waikine Dress.—Bacx. 
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rine, asked permission to see the Haytien flag, 
and returned home, when he manufactured an 
eye of the description indicated—a lively mixture 
of red and green. ‘The ebony general was this 
time so pleased with our ocularist’s workman- 
ship that he refrained from introducing the re- 
markably brilliant organ under his eyelids, pre- 
ferring to wear it among other decorations upon 
his breast. 

This profession of vcularists is older than 
would be imagined. It has its legends, its tra- 
ditions, and its history. The ancients made 
artificial eyes, and it was in Egypt, I think, that 
the manufacture originated. ‘The first eyes were 
made of gold and silver, then copper and ivory 
were had recourse to. It is related at a 
period of general distress two citizens of Latium 
carried their artificial eyes to the public treas- 
ury, in the same way that the French women 
offered their trinkets as ‘‘ patriotic gifts” during 
the first Revolution. It is to be hoped that these 
eyes were of the precious metals. Artificial eyes 
were no doubt rarities during the Middle Ages, 
but became common enough after the invention 
of porcelain eyes in the sixteenth century. There 
were certain drawbacks connected with these in 
later times. The makers, with a view to busi- 
ness, used to insert their names and addresses 
in the white sufficiently distinct to be deciphered 
by any one who stared the wearer well in the 
face. I have before me an eye of this character, 
on which I read in blice letters, on a white 
ground, ‘* W. Jobson, Dublin, Ireland.” It was 
in the eighteenth century that the era of glass 
eyes commenced. They had the advantage of 
being light, and a less fatiguing to 
wear, and were full of br“ancy, Nowadays 
hardly any but enamel eyes ao - ‘\}—enamel 
being after all but.a species of glass. These last 
for a year at the most. Some of the best among 
them look so real that the makers of them con- 
ceive guite a passion for their productions, like 
the sculptor of old, who became enamored of 
his marble nymph. They pretend even to sur- 
pass nature, and their enthasi carries them 
so far that lately one of the craft, when his prin- 
cipal customer, whose sole natural eye squinted 
pay onan i at gare him with not being able 
to make him look straight in front of him, calm- 
p bgp rw placa rh wa orm 

uplicate artificial eye to replace the living visual 
organ. 








THE BOOK OF THE FUTURE. 


HERE was a Princess who was handsome, 
but always a fool. Whatever she did was 
wrong or ill-imagined; ani though wise men 
were brought as her teachers from all quarters 
of the kingdom, ?7_—_ SS not give her a grain 
the more of wit. King was so much en- 
raged at this that he was for cutting off their 
heads, but the Princess interfered. 

**My father,” she said, with a subtle air, **I 
have discovered the secret. It is neither the 
fault of the wise men nor my own, but arises sole- 
ly from the fact that I do not know what is about 
to happen. My ideas are original and just, and 
all my plans admirable; but something is sure 
to occur to destroy them. Now, if I knew the 
future, you perceive that nothing of the sort could 
happen. It is necessary, therefore, that I should 
know each morning what will occur each day to 
be no longer a fool.” 

“The Princess is quite right,” declared the 
wise men, anxious to save their heads. ‘‘ Your 
Majesty must advertise for a Book of the Fu- 
ture, which will tell the Princess each morning 
what will happen during the day.” 

Accordingly the King, who, like some other 
people, was very willing to believe what pleased 
him, sent messengers to every part of his king- 
dom, offering great rewards to whoever should 
procure », Book of the Future for the Princess ; 
and in the course of time these m came 
to the northeastern corner of the kingdom, where 
was the oldest man and the oldest library in the 
world; and on asking this oldest man, who sat 
dozing among the books, with along white beard 
that touched his knees, 

** You will find the Book of the Future,” said 
he, talking as a man does in his sleep, ‘‘ on the 
top shelf of the right-hand side. It is the third 
book from the last. It is bound in green velvet, 
and is not longer than your finger; and the 
Princess will find in it answers to any questions 
she may ask; but it will do her harm, and not 


When he had said this he dropped his beard 
in his lap agzin, and, shutting his eyes, would take 
no further notice of them, not even when they 
offered him the rewards that the King had prom- 
ised. They left him dozing, therefore, and re- 
turned with the precious book. Judge of the 
surprise of the courtiers, who had all assured 
each other that such a book could never be found, 
and that the Princess had now an excellent ex- 


she was afraid to 
could not tell what to ask; and, finally, 
artsy e Supmen ll aa iain **who is 
me?’ 


to see 
“‘A Prince is now on his way to visit you,” 
answered the book, promptly. 
The Princess screamed and the book. 
The courtiers crowded to look at red letters 
that had suddenly started out on its There 


page. 
was a general hubbub, and in the mi«; arrived 
a message for the King. 
The Prince of Slam-Slam is on his way to visit 
the and his daughter. 
Now ee ere wee how hook wns wally 
penn ae ng ee | oe enien alin sees a0 
ery must get y as fast as could to 
soouies Wiles Seek iin d me 
— For the Queen sent the Dowager 








the Dowager Duchess came back and said there 
were only three whole ones and one without a 
foot. 

‘*Then, my dear,” said the Queen, who was 
a person of great decision, to the King, who was 
very much afraid of her, ‘*we must heve some 
money to buy a dozen new goblets.” 

‘* Certainly, certainly, my dear!” returned the 
King, emptying his pockets at once. But alas! 
there were only ten pennies in copper and a silver 
sixpence. The Queen, the Dowager Duchess, 
and the Princess counted it three times over, but 
could make no more of it; and ten pennies and 
a silver sixpence will not buy a dozen new gob- 
lets. Besides, there was wanting a carving-knife 
and fork, and the Dowager Duchess said that ev- 
ery cup was cracked. 

“That is not all,” said the Princess. ‘‘I 
must have new slippers and a set of new rib- 
bons. ”» 

**Tf you talk of that,” remarked the King, 
** please to look at my crown. ‘The gilt is worn 
out, and it is badly bent; and my royal mantle—” 

** What about your royal mantle?” interrupt- 
ed the Queen. ‘‘It is not you whom the Prince 
is coming to marry.” 

**Coming to marry! Are you sure of that?” 
inquired the Princess, archly. ‘* Let us see what 
my little book says. Little book, whom shall I 

?” 


** An ugly old barber,” answered the red let- 
ters, as promptly as before. 

The Princess uttered a terrific scream, and 
began to faint; but the Dowager Duchess, be- 
ing quite distracted, sprinkled her with salt, and 
the Princess revived in a great hurry. 

**See, now, what you have done,” said the 
Queen, severely, to the King, “‘ with your ten cop- 
per pennies and your sixpence! This Prince will, 
no doubt, be so much shocked by the mean ap- 
pearance of our table that he will go away in dis- 
gust; and our daughter, in despair, will marry 
this pone ae : ‘ 

“T won’t marry never will marry 
him!” —— rincess. ned the Q 

** My poor, ter!” sobbed the Queen, 
while the is waddled about the kitchen in 
dreadful perplexity, trying to think how he could 
help having only the pennies and the sixpence 
in his pocket. 

**Mamma,” said the Princess, with dignity, 
“*T am not your » poor daughter at all. I 
intend to ince Slam-Slam, and I shall 
borrow the goblets.” 

So she put on her bonnet and went to borrow 
of the Queen over the way. 

This Queen was a sharp, thin old lady, with 
three unmarried Princesses on her hand as sharp 
and thin as herself; and having heard that Prince 
Slam-Slam was coming to marry our Princess 
she was horribly jealous, and listened with a 
grim face while the Princess asked for the gob- 
lets and the knife and fork. 

‘*T don’t think I can oblige you,” she answer- 
ed, with a toss of her body. ‘‘ We are very 
careful of our goblets; but then they are of the 
best cut glass.” 

** We will return them,” answered our Prin- 
cess, haughtily. 

** Don’t you think you had better buy some ?” 
inquired the old Queen, spitefully. And the 
three Princesses began to giggle so rudely that 
our Princess was obliged to say good-morning. 

** Good-morning, my lady, who will marry the 
barber,” answered the amiable ladies. ‘‘ And no 
wonder; for what Prince accustomed to state and 
dignity will marry a Princess whose face is cov- 
ered with freckles, and who must receive him 
like a milkmaid ?” 

‘*That is very true,” thought the Princess ; 
and she ran home in great haste. 

a you got the goblets?” asked every 


Ro,” said the Princess. ‘‘I came back to 
arrange the reception for the Prince, and to get 
rid of my freckles; for what do you suppose 
was said to me to-day ?” 

Thereupon she related the story, and the gen- 
eral indignation was so great the goblets 
were quite forgotten. Every body declared that 
such a procession should be arranged to meet 
the Prince as should make their envious neigh- 
bor wink, and the Dowager Duchess, who un- 
derstood such things, arranged it; and to be in 
good practice, the procession marched about the 
palace. First a drum and a violin as band; then 
the King and the Queen ; next the Princess and 
six of her ladies; next two large washing-tubs 
covered with carpet, and filled with turf and 
flowers, each of the tubs to be carried by six 
men; over the tubs and the royal party twelve 
men on a side carried a canopy made out of all 
the mosquito nettings in the palace; and in the 
rear of this splendid procession marched the 
courtiers, two and two. 

“*T wonder what the Prince will think of it!” 
cried the Princess, in great delight. ‘‘What will 
he think, little book ?” 

“*That you make a most ridiculous appear- 
ance,” answered the book. 

‘“‘Oh dear me!” sobbed the Princess; ‘‘I 
know it is pa. Pa is going to do something ab- 
surd. I am sure he is.” 

**No doubt,” answered the Queen, sternly; 
‘though I should think that even your father 
would care for the happiness of an only daugh- 
ter. ” 


All the court ladies began to sob, and the 
Princess threw herself on her knees. 

**Oh, pa! Don’t doit! Ibeg! I pray!” 

‘Don't do what?” cried the King, at his 
wit’s end. ‘I am sure I have not done any 
thing; and I will not walk in your procession. 
Then I shall be sure not to spoil it.” 

“That is it! That is it!” screamed every 
body. ‘‘ He will spoil the procession. He re- 
fuses to walk in it.” 

**T do not refuse to walk in it. I will walk in 
it!” roared the King, quite out of patience, 





‘*Oh, my freckles!” exclaimed the Princess. 
** What shall I do to get rid of them ?” 
“er 


Try the morning dew,” said her mother. 
‘* But suppose that the Prince should come to- 
ight?” 


‘Try the wise woman’s lotion,” said the 
Duchess Dowager. ‘‘She lives only two miles 
away.” 

But who can we send?” asked the Queen. 
‘* Every body is busy in scrubbing the palace and 
catching the chickens for dinner.” 

‘*T will go,” said the Princess. 

‘But you will spoil your satin slippers.” 

**T will go barefoot. 

‘* But you will tear your only frock.” 

‘*T will wear the dairy-maid’s brown cotton 
skirt.” 

‘“ You may be too late for the procession.” 

“Ohno! I will run all the way.” 

As nothing could be said against this the Prin- 
cess put her hair into crimping-pins that she 
might be sure to look lovely, slipped off her gown 
and slippers, put on the dairy-maid’s skirt, and 
started to find the wise woman. When she was 
half way there she recollected that she had 
brought neither a pail nor a bottle. She ran 
back to the palace at the top of her speed; but 
there were no pails to be had; all were in use. 
One held oysters, and another milk. 

“T think there should be more pails,” observed 
the King, much disturbed. 

‘* My stars! would saa Majesty have a thou- 
sand pails?” cried the Duchess Dowager, who al- 
ways snubbed the King when the Queen was not 
by, to keep him in proper training. Meantime 
the Princess, finding nothing else, snatched up 
her father’s shaving-mug. 

‘Stop !” shouted the King; ‘*I am only half 
shaved!” 


But the Princess ran so fast that she was quite 
out of hearing already. She ran as if the Mid- 
night Hunter were posting after her, She wad- 


ed through the brooks and jumped over the 
brambles; she tore her gown and scratched her 
arms; and after all, when she reached the wise 
woman’s house, the wise woman had aod gone 
out. She sat down and waited, and heard the 
birds sing, and saw the shadows grow longer; 
and every thing was very merry, for nobody in 
the forest was likely to be too late for a grand 
procession or to marry a barber. 

Meantime, at the palace, the was tack- 
ing down a bit of new drugget before the throne, 
and the King was helping the Dowager Duchess 
of the Dishes rub up the spoons, when the small 
boys began to shout that Prince was 
at hand. Instantly every body was in the most 
dreadful consternation. 

‘* My hair is in curl-papers yet, and I must get 
this drugget down!” cried the Queen, 

**Somebody must find my royal mantle!” 
shouted the King; ‘‘ and I am not half shaved.” 

** Never mind the royal mantle. Get the mos- 
quito netting—I mean the canopy,” commanded 
the Queen. 

**'The tubs!” shrieked the Dowager Duchess. 
‘* They are not covered yet with the carpet, and 
there are no flowers in them.” 

‘‘The Princess!” exclaimed the Lord High 
Fiddlestick. ‘‘She is needed as much as the 
tubs.” 

** Send the Lord High Fiddlestick to meet the 
Prince,” said some of the courtiers. 

‘¢ And keep him as long as you can,” added 
the Queen: ‘‘ Take him to see something.” 

*¢ But there is nothing to see, and I have ay 
one of my green satin slippers,” urged the Hig 
Fiddlestick. 

‘Never mind your slippers. Show him the 
hen-coops. Any thing to keep him out of the 
way,” said the Queen. ‘‘ Mercy! what is that?” 

It was a sound of trumpets and drums, grow- 
ing nearer and louder every moment. 

‘¢'They are coming—he is coming!” screamed 
the small boys, dancing up and down for delight. 

The Queen seized her curl-papers and tore out 
a dozen of them, and much of her hair with 
them. ‘Then she remembered the drugget, and 
put in another nail. But the drumming came 
nearer, and she seized her curl-papers again. 
The Duchess Dowager, whose hands were cov- 
ered with flour, ran to bring her rg: ty vel- 
vet robe, and huddled it on over her Majesty's 
calico wrapper. But now the brush and comb 
were not to be found. The Lord High Fiddle- 
stick had seized them, and was running about like 
a man distracted, plunging them into his hair, 
while he shouted for his slippers. For the King, 
he could not find his royal mantle, and stood 
bawling for it at the top of the stairs. 

“It is on the top shelf of the closet, in the 
back-room,” called the Queen, who was afraid 
lest Prince Slam-Slam should hear him. 

The King ran to the closet in the back-room, 
but the door was locked. The Queen always 
kept the keys in her pocket. He ran down stairs 
to get the keys, and saw Prince Slam-Slam com- 
ing in the gate. He snatched up his crown and 
went out in his dressing-gown, trying to bend 
out the battered edges of the crown as he went. 
In the door he met her Majesty, with three curl- 
perhaps caper ake 4 A go down, and 

er calico robe trailing under her velvets. Six 
of the men who were to bear the canopy came 
eating bread and cheese. The other six were 
not to be found. The tubs were 
filled with grass and leaves, 
no time to cover them with the the 
Lord High Fiddlestick, who had find 
his slipper, came with his foot tied up in a tow- 
el, to pretend that he had a The 
Princess had not arrived ; but there was no use in 
waiting for her, and the drum and violin struck 
up. The King and Queen marched behind; but 


t also, 


the King had a hole in his dressing- » and 
put his foot through it. 

“Stop!” said the King. But what with the 
noise of the drums nobody heard him. The 
Queen marched on, pulling him after. The 





King, who, of course, could not walk with a foot 
fast, fell on his nose. The Queen, having his 
arm, fell with him. Being heavy, stout people, 
they caught in the mosquito netting, and dragged 
that down with them. Just at that moment the 
Princess came running around the corner of the 
house barefooted and panting, and unable to stop 
so suddenly, stumbled on her father and mother 
and fell flat. 

And, what was worse than all, she spilled ey- 
ery drop of the wise woman’s lotion. 

So, you see, two of the little book’s predictions 
were already fulfilled. A Prince had come ‘to 
visit her, and they certainly were ridiculous 
enough. ‘The old Queen and her daughters, 
who had watched every thing from between their 
blinds, were ready to die with laughter; and 
even the courtiers were obliged to turn aside to 
giggle; but Prince Slam-Slam did not even wink. 
He walked by without once looking at the royal 
pow and when he met the King and Queen 
and Princess at dinner he pretended that he 
had never seen them before in his life. 

This made every thing quite easy and charm- 
ing; and the Princess, though her little book in- 
sisted, whenever she asked jt, that she would 
marry a barber, began to think that it might be 
mistaken, like some other little books; and was 
so gracious and charming that the Prince soon 
asked her to marry him, and they were married 
forthwith ; pry for fear of the barber, and 
partly because the Queen was always in trouble 
about the napkins and goblets, of which there 
were not enough. 

As soon as she was married, ‘‘ Now, little 
book, what do you say?” asked the Princess, 
triumphantly. 

** You have married an old and ugly barber,” 
replied the book. 

The Princess was uneasy. Slam-Slam was 
old and ugly, but he was a Prince. What could 
her book mean? She went out to think the 
matter over, and met a King’s messenger. 

** Prince Slam-Slam is coming,” said the mes- 


senger. 

‘**Prince Slam-Slam is here,” answered the 
Princess. 

‘*No,” replied the messenger; ‘‘that is only 
the cunning rogue, his barber.” 

‘*That can never be!” cried the Princess. 
But it was true, nev % 





HOW TO MAKE THE BEST FAMILY BREAD 
WITH LEAST TIME AND LABOR. 
By CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


| gg is truly called “the staff of life,” for 
on no one article does the support and 
health of the body so much depend. But our 
own country is celebrated for ey aed va- 
riety of poor and unhealthful concoctions by 
courtesy called bread, which would much more 
appropriately be called the rod of disease than 
the staff of life. 

It is now common to train young women so 
exclusively in literature and science, to the neg- 
lect of the most important domestic arts, that 
the making of healthful bread of the most palat- 
able kind may, in large sections of our land, be 
called an ‘‘ occult science.” 

No recipes or-directions will enable a novice 
to attain this art without a practical course of 
experiments, but they may be made very useful 
to aid in such efforts. After examining all the 
most popular recipe-books the writer has found 
most of them giving directions that involve more 
time and labor than are needful to secure the 
best quality of bread, while many are needlessly 
complex and fussy. 

The following recipes are given by the writer 
as the result of her own experience, which also 
has been verified by that of many who rank as 
the best of housekeepers and cooks. 

The first thing to be done to make good bread 
is to procure good yeast. Brewers’ and distill- 
ery yeast are best when at hand, as saving the 
care of yeast-brewing, and as raising bread soon- 
est. But where it is not in reach, or when, as 
a matter of principle, the patronage of distill- 
eries and breweries is avoided, the following 
mode of making yeast is easiest and best for use. 
Yeast thus made will keep good some weeks. 

Hop and Potato Yeast. 

One quart of boiling water; one large hand- 
ful of common hops, or one square inch of press- 
ed hops; one small cup of white sugar; one tea- 
spoonful of ginger; one tea-cup of yeast; four 


Pare and slice the potatoes and put them in 
the boiling water with the hops, which last tie 
in a muslin rag. When soft take out the hops 
and mash fine or the potatoes through a 
colander, and add all the other things except 
the yeast, which is to be added when the rest 
is blood-warm. 

Do not boil in an iron vessel or leave an iron 
spoon in the yeast, as this would turn it a dark 
color. White sugar keeps better than brown or 
molasses; flour-thickening of any kind spoils 
sooner than potato; the salt helps to preserve, 
and salts the bread enough for most tastes. If 
a added in making the 
bi : 


This yeast will keep two weeks in the hottest 


It must be 
look foamy, or becomes 7 with sediment 
at the bottom. When good the smell is brisk 
and pungent, but not sour. If sour, nothing can 
restore it. Keep it in a cool and where 
it will not freeze. A jug is not good to hold 
yeast, as it is inconvenient to fill and to use, and 
difficult to clean properly. Scald the yeast jar 
when making new, lest the remains of the old 
injure the fresh made, . 
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Recipe for Family Yeast Bread. 

Most persons give needless care, time, and 
labor to bread-making by having two or three 
and sometimes four operations, when all might 
be accomplished in one, as follows : 

Take half a pint of yeast, four quarts of sifted 
flour, one quart of lukewarm water, in which is 
a large spoonful of melted lard or dripping. Mix 
and knead them thoroughly, using as little flour 
as possible wher kneading and moulding it into 
loaves. Putit*in puitered pans, and when light, 
so as to crack on the top, bake it, covering each 
loaf with an iron sheet. Some put corn meal in 
bread, but this lessens the delicate flavor of the 
wheat. Many spoil bread by too much flour. 
Some make a sponge, and when it is light, wet 
up the bread, and when that is light, have an- 
other moulding for the pans. ‘This obliges the 
housekeeper, when training a poor cook, to watch 
three operations, whereas all can be done as well 
by one. All that is needed is to mix and knead 
the dough very thoroughly. 

When flour is of the best kind and new, the 
water in this recipe is the right quantity, but 
often more or less water is required, according 
to the quality of the flour; and here is one point 
where care and good judgment are required. 
The dough should be always as soft as it can be 
without sticking in moulding. Bread-pans should 
be long and narrow, as thus the crust is more 
delicate, and the cutting of slices easier and bet- 
ter-looking. ‘The larger the loaves the thicker 
and harder the crust. Iron sheets a little larger 
than the pans should cover each loaf, thus se- 
curing a more tender crust, and baking more 
evenly and surely. The quantity of dough 
should be such in each pan as not to rise 
above the edge, and the covers should be kept 
on till the bread is risen to the size of the loaf 
when baked, and then removed. 

The pans of best size are one foot long, four 
inches wide, and four inches deep; the sheet- 
iron or tin covers to be a little larger. All flour 
should be wiped from the bread before it is set 
on the table. 

There is no article of family cooking that de- 
mands more care and attention than the making 
and baking the best kind of bread. To select 
the best flour, to have the yeast right, to use the 
4, quantity of wetting, to knead it enough, 
to decide when it has risen to the right point so 
as not to lose the sweetness, to know how to heat 
the oven aright, to know when to set into the 
oven, to take it out at the right time, to cool it 
in a proper manner, to keep it in the best way, 
and to prepare it properly for the table—all these 
things must be combined to secure the best bread. 
And no novice can learn or prepare herself to 
teach a servant without ted practice. 

Some flour will not oe ay bread by any 
care or labor. That made of grown wheat is 
runny, and can not be well moulded into loaves. 
New and good flour has a yellowish tinge, and 
is adhesive when pressed in the hand, Old and 
poor flour is dry, and does not adhere, and has 
not the yellowish tinge. Always try flour before 
buying any considerable quantity. 

When bread is done it must not be left to 
stand in the pans, nor set flat on a table or shelf, 
as this imparts a bad flavor. The loaves should 
be set on their edge and a towel thrown lightly 
over. Some persons sweat bread by wrapping 
it when hot in a tight blanket. This causes a 
soaked crust without any crispness, and makes 
the bread damp and adhesive, like slack-baked 
bread. Many persons can not eat new bread; 
but abundant chewing prevents the compact 
lumps made by ordinary methods, and thus 
gives the gastric juice which dissolves food ac- 
cess to every part, and then it is easily digested. 

Brick ovens bake bread better than most cook- 
ing stoves, though the one described in the 
** American Woman’s Home” is every way as 
good as a brick oven, and excels most stoves in 
the market in many other respects. 





THE GIANT GUM-TREE OF 
AUSTRALIA, 


T would appear that Australia rivals Califor- 
nia in other products than gold, the gum-trees 
of that continent growing to enormous size. One 
of these lately felled in the Dandenong Ranges, 
near Melbourne, is even above the average height 
of these exceptional monsters. The tree was 
three hundred and thirty feet high. At one foot 
from the ground the circumference was sixty- 
nine feet; at twelve feet. high the diameter was 
eleven feet four inches; at seventy-eight, nine 
feet; at a hundred and forty-four, eight feet ; at 
two hundred and ten, five feet! 











CONSIDERATION FOR SERVANTS. 


OWEVER much worry one may suffer at 
times from one’s servants, few will feel dis- 
posed to question the assertion that they are, as 
a whole, an ill-used and much-abused class. 
Happening lately to alight upon Madame Cha- 
pone’s ‘‘ Letters,” I was much struck with the 
sharp remarks she makes on this topic, which 
probably are as pertinent to the present time as 
when they were first written. ‘‘I have been 
often shocked,” she says, ‘‘at the want of po- 
liteness by which masters and mistresses some- 
times provoke impertinence from their servants, 
A gentleman who would resent to death an im- 
* putation of falsehood from his equal, will not 
scruple without proof to accuse his servant of it 
in grossest terms. I have heard the most 


insolent contempt of the whole class expressed 
at a table while five or six of them attended be- 
hind the chairs, who, the company seemed to 
think, were without senses, without understand- 
ing, or the natural feelings of resentment. These 
are cruel injuries, and will be retorted in some 
way or other.” 








TO A COQUETTE. 


You remember when last we were boating 
On the beautiful river below, 

How sweet was our flirting and floating 
Together, a long time ago? 

Where the lindens the avenue shaded, 
You remember, returning to tea, 

When the light of the sunset had faded, 
You said you were tired of me? 


I thought you were charming and pretty, 
When afterward, down at the train, 

I hoped you would stay in the city, 
And not come to see us again. 

But the summers were bright with your beauty, 
You came every June to the place; 

I told you (in penance of duty) 
I hated the sight of your face! 


My sister you thought so romantic, 
Her love was so tender and true; 
But me you deemed dreadful pedantic, 
From sonnets I'd written to you. 
You remember the mill in the meadow, 
That stood where the wild river ran? 
It was there that we sat in its shadow, 
And the fun of your flirting began. 


I read to you charming romances; 
The piano with fantasies rang; 
You thrilled me with sweetest of glances, 
And laughed at a song that I sang. 
I met you again in the city, 
You called me your villager beau; 
I ventured to say you were witty, 
You ventured to tell me to go. 


I remember the lover that met you 
One evening below in the dell; 
You left me abruptly—I let you— 
I couldn’t do otherwise 
I gave you a book and some flowers; 
You took them, and—threw them aside; 
I know you don’t think of those hours, 
So thoughtless you are in your pride. 


One night, as the rain fell in torrents, 
We parted—I held to my heart— 
And journeyed to Paris and Florence, 

And Rome, with its treasures of art. 
I took neither trinket nor token 
To harass my memory here; 
I found that my heart was unbroken, 
And wondered you ever were dear. 


Returning, I find you unmarried— 
Your beauty’s the same, I am told; 
For suitors you always have carried 
A heart that is icy and cold. 
But come to the ‘‘ Beeches” to-morrow— 
We are leading the gladdest of lives; 
I am over my sickness and sorrow, 
And will show you the sweetest of wives, 





A LOAF OF BREAD. 


N August afternoon, still and sultry, with 
the air full of languid heats, and very 
butterflies drooping their velvety, purple wings 
as they hovered over the beds of scarlet geranium 
on the lawn—such an afternoon as one dreams 
of in the tropics, where great banana-leaves sway 
idly to and fro, and the crimson buds of the pas- 
sion-vine glow like stars through the dusk of 
tangled forests. We do, once in a way, have 
such days in the calendar of our temperate-zoned 
north—days when nature lies relaxed, as it were, 
and we think pityingly of those who dwell the 
year round in the vicinage of the equator. 

Through a green, translucent awning of vine- 
leaves the sunshine wove its level net-work over 
the cream-tinted China matting which covered 
the big, cool room, whose white muslin draper- 
ies and furniture of light bamboo conveyed such 
an airy impression through all the glow of the 
subtle August heats; and a slender-necked vase, 
full of white carnations intermingled with silver- 
green mignonnette, stood just where the faint, 
delicious seents blended pleasantly with Hugh 
Arden’s day-dreams, as he lay on a chintz-cov- 
ered ‘sofa with an open book under his hand. 

He was tall and rather slender, with clear 
hazel eyes ringed around the irids with gray, and 
reddish-brown hair—neither noticeably hand- 
some nor particularly plain-looking. The world 
is not peopled with Apollos any more than with 
Calibans, and our hero belonged to the great 
average column of humanity. Yet there was a 
somewhat in his masculine individuality that had 
won the heart of the prettiest girl in the county 
—Charlotte Kyle. 

As he glanced up from his book, the lotus- 
eating strain of whose sentences was pleasantly 
in harmony with the day and the hour, he saw a 
fair picture framed in the doorway—Charley 
Kyle herself, in a white muslin dress that flut- 
tered round her like a snow-wreath, and a braid- 
ed coronal of golden hair circling her head, while 
in her hand she carried a small japanned tray 
laden with dark crimson jelly-glasses. 

Charley Kyle was a blonde—one of those de- 
cided types that there is no possibility of mistak- 
ing—her fair forehead covered with floating rings 
of misty gold hair, after the style so much af- 
fected by the Girl of the Period, and her trans- 
parent temples outlined with faint blue veins. 
As for her long, sleepy eyes, what shall we say 
about them? Purple eyes are certainly not the 
color that poets rave about, and yet Charley 
Kyle’s eyes were neither more nor less than pur- 
ple, full of deep, limpid lights, and shadowed 
with golden lashes. 

As she stood there, flushed and smiling, with 
a knot of fern-leaves twined in her braids, Mr. 
Arden thonght—and not altogether without rea- 
son—that he had never seen so exquisite an im- 
promptu tableau in his life. 

“There,” said Charley, with a little nod of 
her pretty head; ‘* what do you think of that?” 

**Tt’s-jelly, isn’t it?” said Hugh, trying to 
speak with judicial gravity. 


“Yes, it is jelly.” 

** What kind ? 

** Grape, of course!” Charley answered ; ‘‘ and 
I made it myself.” 

Hugh Arden took the tray out of her hands 
and deposited it on the table. 

‘*You see,” said Charley, sinking into a low 
basket-chair, with a soft, willow-like ripple of 
draperies around her, ‘‘ I’m getting to be quite a 
domestic character.” 

** You mean a jelly-productive character!” 

** Well, isn’t it the same thing?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

** Hugh,” said Charley, with a slight contrac- 
tion of her brows, “‘ you're a monomaniac on the 
subject of housekeeping.” 

**No, I.am not,” said Arden, stoutly. ‘I 
only insist upon what I have always asserted— 
that no woman is fit for the care of a household 
until she understands the grand art that Soyer 
and M. Pierre Blot have made sublime.” 

He smiled, but there was no answering sparkle 
in Charley’s violet eyes. 

** But that’s all nonsense,” she said, after a 
brief, troubled silence. ‘‘ Your ideas, if carried 
systematically out, would make mere drudges 
of women.” ‘ 

** Household industry needn’t be drudgery that 
I know of.” 

“*T can make jelly,” said Charley, demurely. 

** A very excellent qualification—but one can’t 
live on jelly. You see, Charley, I still maintain 
my original theory that every woman ought to 
know how to make a-loaf of bread.” 

Charley pouted a little. ‘‘Z don’t know how 
to make bread.” 

” Then,” said Hugh, calmly, *‘ you ought to 


Charley glanced down at her lovely dimpled 

s, with a diamond solitaire ring shining on 

the left one, and thought, with a little grimace, 
how they would look manipulating dough. 

**Do you really think so, Hugh?” she asked, 
with somewhat of indecision in her tones. 

“T really do think so, Charley. Not, of 
course, that it is a matter of necessity for house- 
keepers always to make their own bread; but 
they should at least understand how, in case of 


“T am nota housekeeper,” said Charley, with 
a slight elevation of her eyebrows. 
“ a you expect to be one some day ?” laughed 


u 

Charley rose with a toss of the fringy gold 
ringlets, as if she would throw off the subject. 

“Let us go out and look at the new croquet- 
ground,” she said, ‘‘ while the sun is still above 
the horizon. And I want you to advise me 
about the of the verbena borders on the 
south side of the house.” 

Arden obeyed, like a dutiful chevalier ; but he 
could not help feeling within himself a slight pang 
of disappointment at the light way in which Miss 
Kyle seemed to pass over his wishes, so plainly 


Ah, how little can men comprehend the myste- 
rious workings of the feminine heart! All the 
time that Charley Kyle was talking idly about 
croquet-grounds and flower-beds she was resolv- 
ing, in her innermost volition, that the very next 
day she would conquer her disinclination, and. go 
down into the kitchen, there to concoct such a 
loaf of bread as should effectually convince Mr. 
Arden that she was mistress of the situation ! 

‘For, of course,” thought Charley, ‘‘it’s the 
easiest thing in the world to make bread ; or else 
what are ‘ Liebig’s Chemistry’ and the cookery- 
book printed for?” 

**Dear heart alive, Miss!” said Joanna, the 
cook, when Charley descended into the lower re- 
gions the next day, with her sleeves rolled up 
and a bib-apron pinned around her trim waist ; 
**is there any thing wrong about the orders for 
dinner ?” 

** Nothing that I know of, Joanna; but I am 
going to make bread.” 

**'To make bread, Miss! And what for should 
you be makin’ bread when here’s my two big red 
hands at your service?” cried Joanna. 

**Oh, for fun!” Charley answered, coloring a 
little. ‘* Just bring me the flour, Joanna, and 
the milk, and all the other things, and I'll be 
through in no time at all.” 

Joanna wonderingly obeyed, and stood by, 
marveling, while her young mistress dipped and 
stirred and mixed and kneaded with an enthu- 
siasm worthy of a more romantic, if not a more 
sensible, cause. 

‘*There,” said Charley, presently, as she 
stopped to breathe and rub the flour off her 
hands; ‘‘don’t you think that will be nice bread, 
Joanna, when it is baked ?” 

** Well, and indeed, Miss, I don’t know,” said 
Joanna, oracularly. ‘‘ Bread is queer. Some 
folks has got the knack for makin’ it, and some 
hasn't.” 

**Oh, but that is nonsense, Joanna,” said her 
young mistress, patronizingly. ‘‘ It all depends 
on the chemical elements, you know, and the 
proper stage of fermentation. There's no such 
thing as chance about it. And—why, what's 
the matter ?” 

For Joanna had seized her elbow with a 
smothered shriek. 

“You ain’t a-puttin’ of it in the oven, Miss ?” 

** Yes, I am—why not?” 

“Tt ain't riz!” gasped Joanna. 

** Joanna, what do you mean ?” 

** It’s got to stand two hours and rise, Miss, 
with a clean napkin over it,” enunciated the cook, 
with a grave face. 

**Oh yes, to be sure—I forgot,” said Charley, 
guiltily. ‘*No, don’t touch it, Joanna; I want 


to do every thing myself.” 

So Miss Charley sat down before the fire to 
burn her face and to torment Joanna with ques- 
tions, until that faithful servitor’s life was tem- 
porarily rendered a burden to her. 





Nor did her tribulations end after the pan was 


safely deposited inthe oven. Halfa dozen times 
at least Charley fluttered up stairs and down be- 
fore Joanna, stern mistress of the lower depart- 
ment, would allow her to open the cast-iron doors 
to view the result of her labors. But when at 
length the portals were unsealed and the pan of 
freshly-baked bread drawn forth, Charley tarned 
scarlet with mortification and dismay. 

For, instead of a light, aerated mass, puffy 
and fragrant and deliciously inviting, such as 
Charley had confidently expected, on the strength 
of Liebig and the cookery-books, lo! behold! the 
bread lay flat and hard and unpromising—a mass 
of dough dried into desiceation—a mummied par- 
ody of what might have been! 

Charley burst into tears. 

** Don’t take on, Miss,” said Joanna, consol- 
ingly. ‘‘I guess it’s sweet, but it ain’t very light.” 

** And I had so set my heart on havihg it for 
tea, with cottage cheese and blackberries and 
cream!” almost sobbed poor Charley, averting 
her eyes from the shriveled Failure. ‘‘ There, 
take it away, Joanna!” 

** Won't I cut it, Miss ?” 

** No, throw it to the chickens.’ 

‘*Oh, Miss, but that would be a pity!” cried 
thrifty Joanna. ‘‘There’s a basket of fruit and 
some early vegetables to be sent to the widow 
Hepsy Barnard under the hill. She’s poor and 
friendless, and we often put up somethin’ for 
her. Will I pack this loaf of bread in? I’m as 
sure as sure that it’s sweet, any how.” 

“*Do what you like with it,” said Charley, 
spiritlessly, ‘‘only pray take it out of my sight. 
To think that after all those lectures on practical 
chemistry I can’t so much as make a loaf of 
bread !” 

** Tt ain’t worth while frettin’ about it, Miss,” 
said Joanna, soothingly. ‘‘ Dear me! you can try 
again to-morrow, and we'll be sure to get it right.” 
But Charley was in no mood to listen to the 
cook’s words of encouragement. She had tried 
to make bread—and she had failed. Was not 
that enough ? 

At the same moment Dita came down—the 
pretty young mulatto girl who dusted the parlor, 
did up fancy laces, and ‘‘’tended door”—with a 
card in her hand for Miss Kyle. 

It was Dubarry Erskine’s card. 

Charley looked at it half hesitatingly. In the 
days of old—before she passed into the rank and 
file of engaged young ladyhood—she had had 
many a delicious waltz and sly flirtation with 
Dubarry Erskine; but since her engagement 
things had changed. Hugh Arden disliked the 
soft-voiced exquisite, and Charley had respected 
his prejudices. Now, however, she was glad of 
any excuse to flee herself, and escape the Nem- 
‘esis of culinary mishaps. 

*¢Tell him £ will see him, Dita,” she said, and 
ran away to get rid of the bib-apron. 

‘*T don’t suppose he will stay long,” she 
thought; ‘‘and any companionship is better 
than none at all just now.” 

So it happened that when Mr. Hugh Arden 
sauntered in that afternoon he found his fair- 
haired fiancée téte-a-téte with Dubarry Erskine! 

Being a man, he was unreasonable; being a 
mortal, he was exacting; and a dark frown cor- 
rugated his brows, which Charley could not but 
see. She half rose from her chair. 

‘*T am interrupting you, I see,” he said, cold- 
ly. ‘Excuse me. I will not detain you.” 

‘‘Hugh, don’t go!” cried Charley. But he 
turned inexorably away. And in the same in- 
stant that he turned his eye fell on the fore-finger 
of her left hand, and saw that the engagement- 
ring was gone! 

Involuntarily Charley’s glance followed the 
direction of his, and for the first time she be- 
came aware of her loss. 

** You have lost something ?” courteously ques- 
tioned Mr. Erskine, observing her look of per- 
turbation. 

“‘Yes—aring. Oh, Mr. Erskine, will you ex- 
cuse me? I must look for it at once.” 

**Can not I help you?” he asked, as she rose 
and stood clasping her hands nervously, 

**Oh no, no—pray go!” 

And thus Mr. Erskine was summarily dis- 
missed, while Charley flew up stairs to see if, by 
any chance, the solitaire ring might be lying on 
her dressing-table or among the folds of her laces 
or ribbons. But her search was in vain. 

‘* It must have slipped off my finger,” she said 
to herself; ‘‘ for I never, never removed it vol- 
untarily. Oh, what shall I do? What will 
Hugh say?” 

And for the twentieth time Charley sought 
through all the nooks and corners of her little 
white-draped sleeping-room only to ery anew : 

‘© What will Hugh say? And jie was so vexed, 
too, at seeing Dubarry Erskine. How could I 
be foolish enough to admit him when I knew so 
well what Hugh’s feelings were about him!” 

And Charley Kyle fancied herself the most 
miserable little girl in existence. 

But she was not a whit more miserable than 
Hugh Arden as he stalked down the woodland 
path which madea ‘‘short cut” from the Kyle man- 
sion to the high-road two or three miles distant. 

‘**T have been an infatuated fool,” Mr. Arden 
muttered to himself, ‘‘ to believe in any woman 
alive! And Charlotte Kyle, with her innocent 
eyes and baby-fresh mouth, is no better than the 
rest of this world’s coquettes! A man can’t very 
well help believing the evidence of his own senses ; 
she has deliberately removed her engagement- 
ring to mislead Erskine and lead him into a 
flirtation, for which he is in no way disinclined. 
But she has miscalculated in this instance; fool 
though I may be, there is a limit to my fatuity, 
and I will be trifled with in this way by no wo- 
man alive. Oh, Charley, my gold-haired little 

treasure, if I can not believe in you, then there is 
neither truth nor verity in all this world !” 

His mouth and chin seemed to be carved in 
granite as he stood in the shadow of the leafy 





chestnut-trees looking out into the blue distance 
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of the August landscape, with eyes that saw only 
a dead past and a shattered dres For Hugh 
Arden had loved’ Charlotte Kyle very dearly, 
and the faintest doubt that had crept into his 
heart was sharper in its sting than any serpent’s 
tooth. 

The widow Hepsy Barnard peered curiously 
at him through the silver circlets of her specta 
cle glasses as she laboriously drew up the sweep 
of her old-fashioned well, and poised the drip- 
ping bucket on the curb. 

**[ guess he’s in a brown study,” soliloquized 
the widow. ‘‘ Land o’ Goshen! how he does 
twist his forrid about! It’s the young feller 
that’s goin’ to marry Miss Kyle. Waal, I do 
hope ther’ ain't no insanity in the family, for—” 

Splash went the bucket over the edge of the 
curb, as Mrs. Barnard leaned a little too far 
forward in the fervor of her curiosity; and the 
widow gave a little shriek in spite of herself. 
Hugh Arden turned round and saw the situa- 
tion through the leafy screen of foliage which 
separated him from the widow Hepsy Barnard’s 
door-yard, 

Widow Hepsy was old, and she was a wo- 
man—two all-sufficient claims on Mr. Arden’s 
courtesy. He stepped forward in an instant. 

** You have spilled your water,” he said, pleas- 
antly. ‘* Allow me to draw another pail for you.” 

And before Widow Hepsy could frame a reply 

» had lowered the bucket into the well once 


dress in some embarrassment. 
down a spell in the shade ?” 


Hugh sat down, wiping the beaded perspira- 


** Won't ye set 


“GO TO THEA 
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tion from his brow, for he had been walking | would ha’ been just as easy to put in a whole one 


fast, and the day was sultry; and the widow 
Hepsy, having filled her iron tea-kettle from 
the bucket drawn for her by Mr. Arden, went 
back to her work, which was unpacking the 
identical basket sent down a few minutes be- 
fore by Joanna, the cook at the great house. 

It was a little one-story cottage, with four- 
o'clocks and asters blossoming under the win- 
dows—rather picturesque than otherwise—the 
ideal cottage of romance, with a stone door- 
step, and a little wicket-gate half hidden in 
feathery southern-wood and sweet-brier bush- 
but the widow Hepsy was by no ‘means the 
model old woman of novel lore. She was old 
and she was rheumatic; but there the parallel 
ended, She was neither grateful nor pious, and 
she did not quote the Psalms of David, nor count 
up her blessings when she was alone. On the 
contrary, Widow Hepsy Barnard was ungrateful 
and discontented, and decidedly trying to all her 
friends. 

** You seem to have a basketful of good things 
there,” said Hugh, trying to be polite, as he sat 
fanning himself with the brim of his 

“* Humph!” sniffed the widow Hep: 
as people may choose to think about it, 
the best folks sends to me—but there! I spose 
they thinks any think’s good enough for a poor 
old body like I never eat inguns—Miss 
Kyle knows I don’t; but here’s a big bunch tuck- 
ed in a purpose to aggravate me, Wa‘al, wa’al! 
it ain’t hard for them as has a-plenty to give; but 
here’s another bottle of currant wine, when port’s 
as good agin for the rheumatics. Goodness 
knows I don’t complain! but I has my feelin’s 
just the same. Half an apple-pie! 


es; 


I s’pose it 


| 


while they was about it. Summer squashes too 
—dretful unwholesome things in summer, as ev- 


| ery body knows; but of course it don’t matter 


whether a poor old creetur like me has the chol- 
ery infantum or not.” 

And the widow Hepsy groans as if the grip- 
ing pains that precede dissolution had already 
seized upon her, 

**T declare to gracious!” she went on, with a 
little scornful laugh, ‘‘ I want to know if this is 
what they call bread! Looks a sight more like 
a stun! I should think rich folks would be 
ashamed to send such stuff out of the house!” 

The widow elevated poor Charley Kyle’s ‘‘ fail- 
ure” in the air with a contemptuous sniff, design- 
ed to work upon Mr, Arden’s sympathetic fe 
ings, and then she broke the collapsed little loaf 
mi two. 

‘*Good land o’ Goshen!” she ejaculated, star- 
ing at it, *‘if here ain’t a ring!” 

**A ring?” Hugh Arden glanced up quickly, 
and catching the loaf from the widow Hepsy’s 
hands, saw imbedded in the grain of the bread 
the very gage d'amour he had given Charley Kyle 

a month before 

‘** Findin’s is keepin eroaked the widow 
Hepsy, shrilly. ‘*I hope you are too much of 
a gentleman, Sir, to think to deprive a lone wid- 
der woman of her rights.” 

And she stretched out a claw-like hand. 

** How much will you take for the ring?” per- 
emptorily demanded Hugh. 

**It’s cheap at fifty cents,” answered the wid- 
ow, shrewdly, eying Hugh with a speculative 
glance. 

Hugh tossed her a dollar bill. 
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‘*T hain’t no change,” the widow called after 
him as he strode away; but he took no heed of 
her words. He would take back the rescued 
ring to Charley, and give her one more chayce ; 
for, somehow, he himself could scarcely re 
told why, a new hope seemed to rise up within 
his breast, growing brighter at every sparkle and 
scintillation of the jewel he held in his hand. 

** Charley !” 

She was sitting crying in the vine shadows by 
the window as he came upon her with noiseless 
footsteps ; she started nervously up. 

_ “Here is the ring, Charley. I have found 
it. 

** Where ?” 

He laughed as he tossed the ring into her 
lap, and took both her hands in his, 

‘*Buried in a loaf of bread, at the widow 
Hepsy Barnard’s.” 

Charley hid her flushed faee on his shoulder 
after one bright, upward glance. 

“Oh, Hugh !—and I tried so hard to. make it 
good, but it would fall down in the middle, an¢ 
dry up like a hideous little mummy !” 

‘* Never mind, darling!’ he whispered, the 
tiny rings of hair stirring beneath his breath. 

** But I do mind, Hugh—and I shall certainly 
try again.” 

Miss Kyle kept her word; and her next loaf 
of bread was white, light, and sweet as house- 
keeper's heart could wish. 

*I don’t see why this is different from the 
last,” puzzled Charley. ‘*I am sure they were 
made exactly in the same way.” 

**Not precisely,” said Mr. Arden, gravely, 
**In the second loaf the diamond ring was left 
out!” 
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BROKEN VOWS. 


Yes, I own that I promised to wed you, at least I don't 
think I said No— 

And I felt I was quite in earnest—it was only six 
months ago; 

And our neighbors did all congratulate, and call us a 
handsome pair, 

And mamma gave up the back drawing-room that we 
might have quiet there. 


And you said I was quite, quite perfect, and never a 
word I spoke 

To contradict all your nonsense, not even by way of 
joke. 

You had your own way from the first, dear (except 
when I wanted mine) ; 

If you had fulfilled my ideal, our life had been clear 
sunshine. 


But really a man engaged, dear, is nothing but whim 
and caprice ; 

Did you think I would leave off valsing ?—not e’en for 
a lover's peace! 

Because you're a stick and can't dance, Sir, must 1 be 
a stick and sit still? 

Must I be a mere machine, Sir, because you've a head- 
strong will? 


I knew you were poor as a rat, dear, yet you were the 
man I chose; 

I don't care one bit for the money, but I can not get on 
without clothes! 

And I find that my daily gowns, dear, cost more than 
your daily bread, 

So'it'’s nothing but generous love, dear, that tells me 
we must not wed. 


Besides, don't you smell of smoke, Sir, and lose all 
your silver at cards? 

I reckon your whist and cheroots a new piano would 
buy at Erard's. 

Then a wife costs not more than a club, dear, but 
both are too much I must own; 

So choose *twixt the wife and the club, dear, and be 
happy with either, alone. 


Yet, alas! I can ne'er love another so fondly as I have 
loved you; 

It's purely unselfish regard, dear, that makes me seem 
false and untrne; 

I conld almost give up valse and galop, I could almost 
surrender self-will, 

I would wed you with rapture to-morrow could you 
pay my last Milliner’s Bill! 





SCRAMBLERS. 


HERE are people who are never what North- 

ern housewives call ** straight’-—people who 
seem to have beer. born in a scramble, who live 
in a scramble, and who, when their time comes, 
will die in a scramble, just able to scrawl their 
signature to a will that ought to have been made 
years ago, and that does not embody their real 
intentions now. Emphatically the Unready, they 
are never prepared for any thing, whether ex- 
pected or unexpected; they make no plans more 
stable than good ‘intentions; and they neither 
caleulate nor foresee. Every thing with them is 
hurry and confusion, not because they have more 
to do than other people, but because they do it 
more loosely and less methodically — because 
they have not learned the art of dove-tailing or 
the mystery of packing. Consequently half their 
pleasures and more than half their duties slip 
through their fingers for want of the knack of 
compact holding; and their lives are passed in 
trying to pick mp what they have let drop, and 
in frantic endeavors to remedy their mistakes. 
For scramblers are always making mistakes, and 
going through an endless round of forgetting. 
For one thing, they never remember their en- 
gagements, but accept in the blandest and frank- 
est way imaginable two or more invitations for 
the same day and hour, and assure you quite 
seriously when, taught by experience, you push 
them hard and probe them deep, that they have 
no engagement whatever on hand, and are cer- 
tain not to fail you. In an evil hour you trust 
to them. When the day comes they suddenly 
wake to the fact that they had accepted Mrs. 
So-and-So’s invitation before yours; and all you 
get for your empty place, and your careful ar- 
rangements ruthlessly upset, is a hurried note 
of apology which comes perhaps in the middle 
of dinner, some time next day, when 
too late to be Of use, If they forget their own 
engagements they also ignore yours, no matter 
how distinctly you may have tabulated them; 
and are sure to come rattling to your house on 
the day when you said emphatically you were 
engaged and could not see them. If you keep 
to your programme, and refuse to admit them, 
more likely than not youaffrontthem. Engage- 
ments being in their eyes movable feasts, which 
it does not in the least degree signify whether 
they keep on the date set down or not, they can 
not understand your rigidity of purpose; and 
were it not that as a tribe they are good-natured, 
and too fluid to hold even annoyance for any 
length of time, you would in all probability have 
a quarrel fastened on you because your scram- 
bling friends chose to make a calendar for them- 
selves, and to insist on your setting your diary 
by it. And as they ignore your appointed hours, 
so do they forget your street and number. They 
always stick to your first card, though you may 
have moved many times since it was printed, duly 
apprizing them of each change as it occurred. 
‘That does not help you, for they never note the 
changes of their friends’ addresses, but keep loy- 
ully to the first, It all comes to the same in the 
end, they say, and the postman is cleverer than 
they. But they do not often trouble their friends 
with letters on their own account, and they have 
a specialty for not answering such as are written 
to them, and, when they do answer them, of not 

ing to the questions asked or giving the news 
demanded, They do not even reply to invitations 
like other people, but leave you to infer from their 
silence the yes or no they are meditating. When 
they in their turn invite you, they generally puz- 
zle you by mismatching the day of the week with 
the date of the month, leaving you tormented 
with doubt which you are to go by; and they 





forget to give you the hour. Besides this, they 
write an illegible sprawling hand, and they are 
famous for the blots they make and the postage 
stamps they omit. . 

A scrambling wife is no light cross to a man 
who values order and ity as part of his 
home life. She may be, and probably is, the 
best-tempered creature in the world—a peevish 
scrambler would be too unendurable—but a fresh 
face, bright eyes, and a merry laugh do not atone 
for never-ending disorder and discomfort. This 
kind of thing does not depend on income, and is 
not to be remedied by riches. The households 
where my lady has-nothing to do but let her maid 
keep her to the hours she herself has appointed 
are just as uncomfortable in their way as poorer 
establishments, if my lady is a scrambler, and 
can not be taught method and the value of hold- 
ing on by the forelock. Sometimes my lady gets 
herself into such an inextricable coil of promises 
and engagements, all crossing each other, that 
in despair she takes to her bed and gives herself 
out as ill, and so cuts what she can not untie. 
People wonder at her sudden indi tion, look- 
ing as she did only yesterday in the very bloom 
of health; and they wonder at her radiant reap- 
pearance without a trace of even languor upon 
her; they do not know that her retirement was 
simply a version of the famous rope trick, and 
that, like the Brothers Davenport, she went into 
the dark to siake herself free of the cords with 
which she had sxTered herself to be bound. It 
is a short and easy method certainly, but it has 
rather too much of the echo of ** Wolf” in it to 
bear frequent repetition. In houses of a lower 
grade, where the lady is her own housekeeper, 
the habit of scrambling of course leads to far 
greater and more manifest confusion. The serv- 
ants catch from the mistress the trick of over- 
staying time, and punctuality at last comes to 
mean an elastic margin, where fixed duties and 
their appointed times appear cometically at ir- 
regular intervals. The cook is late with dinner; 
the coachman begins to put-to a little after the 
hour he was ordered to be at the door; but they 
know that, however late they are, the chances 
are ten to one their mistress will not be ready 
for them, and that in her heart she will be grate- 
ful to them for the shelter their own unpunctual- 
ity affords them. This being so, they take their 
time, and dawdle at their pleasure; thus adding 
to the pressure which always comes at the end 
of the scrambler’s day, when every thing is thrown 
into a chaotic mass, and nothing comes out 
straight or complete. Did any one ever know 
a scrambling woman ready at the moment in 
her own house? That she should be punctual 
to any appointment out of her house is, of course, 
not to be thought of; but she makes an awkward 
thing of it sometimes at home. Her guests are 
often all assembled, and the dinner hour has 
struck, before she has torn off one gown and 
dragged on another. What she can not tie she 
pins, and her pihs are many and demonstrative. 
She wisps up her hair, not having left herself 
time to braid it; and the consequence is that be- 
fore she has been half an hour in the room ends 
and tails are sure to stray playfully from their 
fastenings, and come tumbling about her ears. 
Her jewels are mismatched, her colors ill-assort- 
ed, her belt is awry, her bouquet falling to pieces. 
She rushes into the drawing-room in her morn- 
ing slippers, smiling and good-tempered, with a 
patchwork look about her—something forgotten 
in her attire that makes her whole appearance 
shaky and unfinished—fastening her last button, 
or clasping on her first bracelet. She is full of 
regrets and excuses, delivered in her joyous, 
buoyant manner, or in a voice so winning, an 
accent so coaxing, that you can not be annoyed. 
Besides, you leave the annoyance to her husband, 
who is sure to have in reserve a pickle quite suf- 
ficiently strong for the inevitable rod, as the poor 
scrambler knows too well. All you can do is to 
accept her apologies with a good grace, and to 
carry away with you a vivid recollection of an 
awkward half hour, a spoiled dinner, and a 
scrambling hostess all abroad and out of time, 
sweeping through the room very heated, very 
good-tempered, only half and chronic- 
ally out of breath. 

Scramblers are notoriously great in making 
promises, and as notorious for not performing 
what they promise. Kind-hearted as they are 
in general, and willing to do their friends a 
service—going out of their way indeed to proffer 
kindness quite beyond your expectations and the 
range of their duties toward you, and always un- 
dertaking works of supererogation, which, in fact, 
lead to more than half their normal scramble— 
they forget the next hour the promise on which 
you have based your dearest hopes. Or, if they 
do not forget it, they find it is crowaed out of 
time by a multitude of engagements and prior 
promises, of all of which they were innocently 
oblivious when they offered to do your business 
so frankly, and swore so confidently they would 
set about it now at once, and get it out of hand 
without delay. The oath and the offer which 
you took to be as sure as the best chain cable 
you will find on trial to be only a rope of sand 
that could not bind so much as a bunch of tow 
together, still less hold the anchor of a life; and 
many a heart sick with hope deferred, and with 
the disappointment which might have been so 
easily prevented, has been half broken before 
now from the anguish that has followed on the 
failure of the kind-hearted scrambler to perform 
the promise voluntarily made, and the service 
freely offered and earnestly pressed on a reluct- 
ant acceptor. ‘This is the tragic side of the 
scrambler’s career, the shadow thrown by almost 
every one of the class. For all the minor delin- 
quencies of — and unpunctuality in social 
affairs it is not difficult to find full and ample 
forgiveness ; but when it comes to untrustworthi- 
ness in graver matters, then the scrambler be- 
comes a scourge instead of only an inconvenience. 
The only safe way of dealing with the class is to 





take them when we can get hold of them, and 
to accept them for what they are worth; but not 
to rely on them, and not to attempt any mor- 
tising of one’s own affairs with 
Vo Ba the ak china 
and pleasant enough in the sunlight as 
splutter about the von 
deep waters which bear the 
and by which the life of the world is 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. J. D.—We regret that we are unable to give you 
the name and address you desire. 

Ne.iie C.—Arrange your heavy suit of hair to form 
a large waterfall, with a thick braid around it, The 
chatelaine braids described by our Paris correspond- 
ent are beginning to be worn here. They consist of 
three heavy plaits hanging low on the nape of the 
neck.—Make your blue silk with demi-train, gored, a 
sash, Pompadour waist, and Maria Theresa sleeves. 
Trim with notched ruches, White tulle frills are 
pleated in the neck and sleeves. The best plan for 
your Marseilles suit is a single skirt, gored, plain 
tight waist, coat-sleeves, sash, and a sailor jacket. 
Trim with white Marseilles braid. 

Reva.—To whiten clothes that have been made yel- 
low by poor washing, put a handful of powdered bo- 
rax in the water in which they are boiled.—If the 
ends of your fingers are naturally large you can not 
make them smaller; but if you have made them 
“stumpy” by biting or tearing your nails, you may 
possibly improve them by treating the nails with 
care. The druggists sell boxes filled with the nec- 
essary articles for keeping the nails in order, viz.: a 
nail-cleaner with point, file, and brush; sand-paper 
for smoothing the nails; chamois-skin for polishing 
them; and a pink powder which is said to give them 
the desirable pink tinge. $5 is the price of a box 
with ivory-handled instrumeats; $7 with pearl han- 
dles. 

Mrs. 8. E. M.—A demi-train skirt should be from 
five yards to five and a half wide. 

Youne Susscrrerr.—At a wedding reception your 
escort should conduct you first to the hostess, then 
to the bride and groom, whom you congratulate, pro- 
vided you have not already done so at church. After- 
ward the etiquette is the same as at an ordinary party. 

Mrs. E. M. L.—Make your daughter's piqué dress 
according to the directions given above to “ Nellie C.” 
for making a Marseilles suit. The sailor jacket has 
been described at !ength in previons Numbers. Make 
your “cedar-berry” silk with an ample train, high 
neck, coat-sleeves, and sash. Hollow the neck low 
and round, in the Watteau style. A pleating of white 
satin and a ruff of lace surrounds the neck. A wider 
pleating heads the sleeve and forms a cuff. 

R. ©. M.—The engagement-ring is worn upon the 
first finger of the left hand, 

Gertzupe Antornerre.—Make your pearl-colored 
traveling suit a single gored skirt, short belted basque, 
and sash. Put four pleated flounces on the skirt, leav- 
ing three inches of space between each flounce, and 
allowing the upper flounce to reach very near the 

Round the basque below the belt, and point 
it slightly behind. Form bretelles of the pleating; 
also cuffs on the coat sleeves. A narrow pleated 
flounce surrounds the basque. You will not require 
& tight body beneath it, as your tour will be in Au- 
gust. Wear a flat round hat of pearl-colored straw, 
with a cluster of roses directly on the top where the 
crown ought to be, but is not. Pink quilled ribbon 
inside the brim.—Bridal veils are worn very far for- 
ward on the hair, and held by a coronet of orange 
buds, lemon flowers, or clematis. It may meet be- 
fore the face, or a short veil may be added for the 
face, in the French fashion. 

Mavy.—An appropriate dress for “ a girl of sixteen, 
with light hair, blue eyes, and not wealthy,” to wear 
to a fashionable wedding would be Swiss muslin, clear 
white, made short, with two skirts, trimmed with puffs 
and fluted ruffles without lace. Low infant waist and 
short puffed sleeves. Wide blue silk sash, or a short 
panier of blae silk. Put blue ribbon beneath the puffs 
used for trimming. Loop the skirt, and trim the hair 
with pink roses. This dress is simple and not new, 
but is becoming to a young giri, and very fashiona- 
ble.—It is too soon yet to say any thing positive about 
the fall fashions. Three or four wide flounces will be 
much worn on short dresses that have but one skirt. 

E. O. N.—Your request about the yachting hats had 
been attended to before the arrival of your second let- 


ter. 

Erueiu.—Black silk peplums and over-skirts are 
worn with white and colored dresses as well as with 
black silk. Lavender is a pale shade between pearl- 
color and lilac. 

Mrs. H.—Your letter was sent to the proper ad- 
dress.—Trim your purple Irish poplin with a ruche 
of purple satin made of reversed box-pleats, 

Minerva.—You can obtain microscopes of any good 
optician.—Gum-arabic and the patent starch polish 
sold by druggists and grocers are used by laundresses 
to give gloss and stiffness to linen. 

New Yorxaise.—To make your “mantle linen” stiff 
without gloss use ordinary starch, and iron the gar- 
ment on the wrong side.—We can not tell you to 
whom the poems you name are inscribed. 

Exaumve.—The stationers will furnish you books on 
dancing. You had better communicate directly with 
them.—We can not promise to give any patterns re- 
quested by individual readers. You would not think 
this ungracious if you knew the innumerable requests 
made ox us. 

Mes. G. B. W.—It would take half a column to cat- 
alogue the Muhlbach novels in order, and we can not 

space. We advise you not to rely too much 
on their historical accuracy, as the writer often takes 
great liberties with facts; for instance, devoting a 
whole volume to the love of Baron Trenck and the 
sister of Frederick the Great, when, according to Car- 
lyle, there is little reason to suppose that this ever had 


the shadow of a foundation. 

E. L.—Thanks for your kind appreciation.—Letters 
of inquiry should be addressed simply to the Editor of 
Harper's Bazar. 


Inquizez.—We can not tell you where to obtain the 
needle of which you speak. If you do not succeed in 
finding it in the fancy stores, you can have one made 
to order from the description given, 

Montrosz.—It is comme il faut to wear white pan- 
taloons with a black dress-coat at evening parties in 
the summer. At the watering-place hops, and even 
ceremonious balls, white pantaloons are worn with 
black dress-coats. The vest may be either white or 
black, 

Inqutrer.—Tho prices given in the New York Fash- 
ion articles of the Bazar are furnished by the leading 





firms mentioned at the end of each article. Great care 


we quote them to you, but they seldom prove to be all 
they promise. It is the best plan to go to reliable 
houses, where you can depend upon what is said to 


you being true. 

B. F. C.—Glossy black silks are considered most 
durable; those with demi-lustre are most fashiona- 
ble. Trim your Japanese poplin with box-pleated 
tuffies of the same, bound and piped with brown silk. 
—We will inquire about the book you want. 

Ex.en R.—It is too late in the season to make up a 
handsome black silk. In a few weeks the fall fash- 
ions will begin to arrive from Paris. Dress-makers 
anticipate many novelties and some decided changes. 
We advise you to wait for them. 

Foy anp Otngrs.—We repeat here the description 
of the sailor jackets given in a former Number. They 
are loose, short, and jaunty, only long enough to reach 
to the belt, and with just enough fullness to make them 
hang separate from the figure. The only seams are 
those on the shoulders and beneath the arms. If of 
the dress material they are made without sle@ves, and 
trimmed around the arm-holes. Revers in front, or 
else a broad sailor collar, are admired for very young 
ladies, 

Severat Youne Lapres.—Get white Swiss, mull, or 
organdy dresses, both for the bride and her maids, for 
your village wedding in September. Make with train- 
ed gored skirts and tunic much ruffled. Trim the low- 
necked baby waists and short sleeves with Valenci- 
ennes lace. If this is too expensive use fluted ruffles. 
The bride should wear a white sash, tulle veil, and 
orange wreath. Flowers and sash ribbons of a dif- 
ferent color for each bridemaid. For a dinner dress 
get grenadine barége, white, with inch stripes of a 
becoming color. <A traveling dress of mohair poplin 
with double-gkirt and belted mantle will suit your 
climate. Blatk silk over-skirts are worn over dress- 
es of any color. A gray poplin walking suit is hand- 
some for a bride. Chambery ganze is handsome for 
evening dresses, made with trained skirt, square neck, 
and Maria Theresa sieeves. Trim with ruches of silk 
and lace. 





“Fresh aS A Marpen’s Biusn” is the 
pure peachy complexion which follows the use 
of Hacan’s Maenoria Bara. It is the true 
secret of beauty. Fashionable ladies in society 
understand this. 

The Magnolia Balm changes the rustic coun- 
try girl into a city belle more rapidly than any 
other one thing. 

Redness, Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, Blotches, 
and all effects of the summer sun disappear 
when it is used, and a genial, cultivated, fresh 
expression is obtained, which rivals the bloom 
of youth. Beauty is possible to all who will in- 
vest 75 cents at any respectable store and insist 
on getting the Magnolia Balm. 





Use nothing but Lyon’s Karuarron to dress 
the hair.—[Com.] 














A NEW BEAUTIFYING AGENT. 


ALL dentifrices had their drawbacks until the 
salubrious bark of the Soap-Tree was brought 
from the Chilian valleys to perfect the fragrant 
Sozopont, the most wholesome, reliable, and de- 
lightful article for the teeth that a brush was 
ever dipped into.—[ Com. } 


(i—_eas 


Coryine bahay the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers enerally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cattle. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


O remove Morn-Patcues, Freckies, and 
Tan from the face, use PERRY’S MOTH AND 


FRECKLE LOTION. paeeeee only by Dr. B. C. 
Perry, 49 Bond 8t., N. Y. ld by all Diagpiste. 


GET IT PURE. 





be sent to any person, free of Express ch on re- 
ceipt of the — at Dr. R. L. Wotcorr’s Office, 181 
h ew York; or 6 pint bottles of An- 





f 
DEL SANTO,” 
worth's nectarous perfume for the handkerchief. 





A T. STEWART & CO. 
s are constantly replenishing 
ALL THEIR POPULAR STOCKS OF 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, 
SHAWLS, &c., &., 
And will offer 
a handsome assortment of 
PLAIN, PLAID, AND FANCY POPLINS; 
BLACK IRON GRENADINE BAREGES, Extra 
Quality, in all the various widths 
EXTRA RICH PLAIN IMPERIAL SILKS, 
for street and evening dresses. 
Novelties in 
SASH RIBBONS, &., &., 
the very latest Paris styles, 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE, AND TENTH 87. 
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BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos, 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDIN 
RUGENSTEIN, ISON, TAYLOR, &o., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 














SIX-CORD. 


JOHN SHUGH_ADCHINCLASS, 


Sole Agents in NewNark for TKP. COATS, 
of Paisley, Seotland. 





Rvusstaw Harn Dyt.—Onty 60 Crs. The best Hair 
Dye in the world, without exception. Warranted in 
every instance. Does no injury to the skin, Price 
only 50 cts. Sold by all Dealers. 

Joun F. Henry, Proprietor, No. 8 Coruzer Praor, 
New York, U.S. Family Medicine Warehouse. 


SWEET 
Q UININE. being sweet instead of bitter. 
Svarpnra is Opium Puririrp 
oem of its sickening and poisonous 
roperties ; it is the most per- 
SVAPNIA. 


fect Anopyne and Soornine 
Optarte yet discovered. 
Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 
ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


Agents Wanted. 


OSSING’S FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR 

OF 1812, The Pictorial Field-Book of the 
War of 1812; or, Illustrations, by Pen and 
Pencil, of the History, Biography, Scenery, 
Relics, and Traditions of the last War for 
American Independence. By Benson J. Los- 
sinc, Author of ‘* The Pictorial Field-Book of 
the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Com- 
plete in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. 
Price, in Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full 
Roan, $9 00; Half Calf or Half Morocco ex- 
tra, $10 00. 


KI” Sold by Agents. 


‘At the close of his Prorortat Freip-Boox or THE 
Revo.vrion, Mr. Lossing said: “Should time deal 
gently with us, we may again go out with staff and 
scrip together upon the yee highway of our coun- 
be progress, to note the march of events there." 
The implied promise has been fulfilled. More than 
ten thousand miles in this country and the Canadas 
the author has traveled, with note-book and pencil in 
hand, visiting places of historic interest connected 
with the War of 1812, from the great Lakes to the 
Gnif of Mexico, gathering up, recording, and delinea- 
tin ae of special value not found in books, 
and m himself familiar with the battle-fields of 
that war, Access to the archives of government, state 
and national, and to private collections, was freely 
given him; and from the lips of actors in the events 
of that struggle he received the most interesting in- 
formation concerning it, which might have perished 
with them. 

The results of the author's researches and labors are 
given in one imperial octavo volume of a thousand 
pages, containing eight hundred and eighty-two en- 
grtavings in the style of the Firtv-Book or Taz Revo- 
LuTion, to which this magnificent work is an indis- 

msable companion. It takes up the narrative of 

toric events where the former work leaves it, and 
in a careful manner gives a lively account of the per- 
ils of the country immediately succeeding the Revo- 
lution ; the struggles of the new nation with the allied 
wers of the British and Indians in the Northwest; 
he origin and growth of political parties in the 
United States, and their relations to the War of 1812; 
the influence of the French Revolution and of French 
litics in giving complexion to parties in this coun- 
eh the first war of the Barbary powers ; the effects 
of the wars of Napoleon on the public policy of the 
United States; the Embargo and kindred Acts, and 
the kindling of the war in 1812. 

The events of the war are given in greater detail 
than in any work ever published on the subject, and 
the narrative brings to view actors in the scenes whose 
deeds have not been hitherto recorded. On this ac- 
count it is specially interesting to many of the older 
families of the country. 

The illustrations of this superb work are similar in 
character to those of the Fie.p-Boox or tHe Revoiv- 
tion. The construction of the narrative differs from 
that only in having historical events din chro- 
nological order. It forms a continuation of the his- 
— of our country from the close of the Revolution, 
in 1783, to the end of the second war with Great Brit- 
ain, in 1815. Nothing has been spared by the author 
and publishers in their endeavors to make it the most 
perfect, attractive, and useful volume on the subject 
ever offered to the public. 





Sweer Quinine is warranted 
equal — dose for dose —to the 
sulphate (bitter) Quinine, with 
the important advantage of 











HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusutsners, 
Frankuum Squanz, New Yor«. 





SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 








El t in and of superior material and work- 
m ip. With Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Steel. 


, Sent by Mail, post free, on receipt of price, as fol- 
lows: 


LADIES’ ORDINARY SIZE.......... $1 00 
WITH LARGE HANDLES........... 150 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


A New Summer Book. 


W EDLOCK; or, Tae Rient Rerarions 

or Tae Srxxs. A Scientific Treatise, disclos- 
ing the Laws of Conjugal Selection, and showing who 
may and who may not Marry. By the Author of 
“New Physiognomy,” ‘How to Read Character,” 
and Editor of the Phrenological Journal. 12mo, 238 
pp., Cloth. Price, $150; Extra Gilt, $2. 

Samvet R. Wexx8, 889 Broadway, N. Y., Publisher. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


NO MORE WET NURSES! 
Liebe-Liebig’s Soluble Food. 


The most perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. Pre- 
pared by J. Paul Liebe, Chemist, Dresden. This food 
dissolves easily in warm milk, and is at once ready for 
the use of babies, At all Druggiste, $1 per bottle. 

Depot, HEIL & HARTUNG, Who! e Druggists, 
890 Pearl Street, New York. 














PIANOS axp ORGANS. } 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS. 








‘*As natural as Thackeray, and more 
real than Dickens.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«, 
have just published: 
My Daughter Elinor. 
A NOVEL. 
8vo, Parrer, $1 25. 





A good American novel, presenting life and society 
in the United States—the life that we live and the so- 
ciety of which we are a constituent part—has lon 
been the desideratum of publishers and the despair 
of novel-readers. * * * A story in which the charac- 
ters are types of the American people at large, differ- 
ing from the same social representatives of other coun- 
tries, is rarely issued from the press. Such a story is 
‘*My Daughter Elinor,” which is destined to attain a 
wide popularity, because delineating with natural- 
ness and verisimilitude the life that is around us. It 
is from such books that the historian — the hab- 
itudes of the age of which he writes. e style is eas 
an® unaffec' at times soy overmuch at epi- 

ra.a, and again running a little into slipshod; and 

e — is rapid and effective, never torturing 
with obvious comment or teasing with inevitable in- 
ference.—Evening Post. 


tw Harrer & Broruers will send the above work by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $1 25. 











Mothers who Dose their Darlings with 
drastic purgatives incur a fearful responsibility. The 
gentle, moderate (yet effective), laxative, alterative, 
and anti-bilious operation of Tarrant’s Serrzur Arr- 
RIENT peculiarly adapts it to the disorders of chil- 


dren. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


For ZION°S HERALD to Jan. 1st, 1870. 
A first-class Illustrated Reigom Journal of 16 
pages. = ‘a ae 5 Ed —, The st 
aper in the land, a year, in advance. - 
Pian copies free. . D. WINSLOW, Publisher 
11 Cornhill, Boston. 


ARLOR STEAM ENGINE: Made entire- 
ly of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete; will 
work for hours if supplied with water, &c.; free from 
danger; a child can work it. Sent free with Instruc- 
tions for $1 00; three for $2 50. 
WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


HOWELLS’ 


ATIN FINISHECE 


New PATENT SPIRALHAIR 
FOR SALE BY ALL FANCY-GOOL 

















T DR. HERO’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES are advan to be found in no other 

school in the world. Y A. RICE, Principal. 
Send for circular _to 
Dr. J. HERO, Westboro, Mass. 





(ERE CELEBRATED 


STERLING 


SIX CORD, SOFT FINISH 
SPOOL COTTON. 
EQUAL, IF NOT SUPERIOR, 
TO ANY KNOWN THREAD. 


Well adapted to 
HAND AND SEWING MACHINE WORK. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
New York, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1869. 


ConreENTS : 





PICTURES OF THE JAPANESE. 


ILLustRaTions.—Japanese Artists at Work.— 
Dignitaries and Suitors.—Officer, in Rain Coat.— 
High Priest, in Full Costume.—Lady’s-Maid.— 
= Pantie pana hy otoag og tel 
chant’s Family.—Bet' or Grooms, in Cos- 
*tume.—A Kango.—Beheading.—A Picnic.—Sing- 
ing Girls.—Doctor of Medicine.—Coolie, in Full 
Dress.—Merchant, in Winter Dress.—Female Win- 
ter Dress.—Japanese Temple.—Bronze Image at 
Daiboots.—Female Hair-Dresser.—The Tycoon, in 
Court Dress.—Japanese Wrestler.—An Ichiboo.— 
Kite-Flying.—Prince Satsuma, the Prime Minis- 
ter, an iral King. 

THE NEW THEORY OF HEAT. 

In.ustrations.—The Eolipile.—Hot-Air Ma- 
chine.—Section of the M: e.—Joule’s Appa- 
ratus. 

BETROTHAL. 
SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND.— 
(Saunter IV.) 

ILLusTeations.—Harmony Hall.—Earl of Bute. 
—Marquis of Bute.— Gipsies.— William Gilpin.— 
Boldre Church.—Robert Owen.—G. J. Holyoake. 
—William Allingham.—Lymington.—St. Thomas's 
Church, Lymington.—Robert Southey.—Southey’s 
Cottage. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “Jonn Hani- 
FAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


IL.ustrations.—The Rector at Home.—Mrs. 
Scanlar's Scruples. 
DRAW YOUR CONCLUSIONS. 
THE GRAVES AT NEWPORT. 
HETTY’S LIBERAL EDUCATION. 
SLAVERY IN PALACES, 
A PEEP AT FINLAND. 
REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
A WONDER. 
MY ENEMY’'S DAUGHTER. By Justin M‘Cartuy. 
Cuartser XXII. Rivalry. 
Cuaprer XXIII. A Defeat. 
Cuarter XXIV. Christina’s Intervention, 
Cuaprer XXV. In Kensington Gardens. 
Iu.ustration.—In Kensington Gardens. 
BORROWED BAGGAGE. 
CAN WE FORETELL THE WEATHER? 
ILLustrations.—Register of the Thermometer. 
—Self-Registering Wind-Vane.—Register of the 
Wind.— Self-Registering Rain-Gauge.— Register 
of the Rain.—Self-Registering Thermometer. 
THE NEW HOME. 
AUGUST DAYS. 
THE NEW TIMOTHY. Parr IX. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Hanrprr’s Macazing, One Year......$4 00 
Harper’s Werxty, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Bazar, One Year,..... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weexty, and Haxrer's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussorrpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
-— Sor $W 00, without extra see 

he Postage within the Uni States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazrnz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexiy or Bazaz, to prepay the United States 


postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazrnz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the enue of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Werxkty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazprr & Broriers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Magazine, the Werxty, or the 
Bazaz, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Terms ror Apvertisine in Harrer's Perroprcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—ehch insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
pe! "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$i 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Have just Published: 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With Portrait of 
Sea” Peabody and 24 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe, By Epwaxp 
Govutp Burrum. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
fal Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Rosset B. Rooseverr. With Characteristic Il- 
lustrations, 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals, By 
Wu. J. Fiace. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 


RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 
with Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. By Fran- 
ois A. Maron, Professor of the English Language 
and Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, 
Author of “ Method of Philological Study of the En- 
glish Language,” ‘Comparative Grammar of the 
Anglo-Saxon Language," &c. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents, 


THE STUDENT'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. The 
Old Testament History. From the Creation to the 
Return of the Jews from Captivity. Edited by 
WitiraM Smita, LL.D. With Maps and Woodcuts. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with The Stu- 
dent's New Testament History. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Aurrep Rvussex Wattace, Author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” ** Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-oue ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genio 
C. Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
50. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, few, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pemuroxe Ferrmer. 
Revised Edition: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” y. Pemproxe Fetriver. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50, 





The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





HETTY. By Henry Kinestey, Author of “Stret- 
ton,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 


CORD AND CREESE. By the Author of “The 
Dodge Club.” Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


STRETTON. A Novel. By Henry Krycstey, Author 
of “Hetty,” ‘*Geoffrey Hamlyn,” ‘‘ Ravenshoe,” 
&c. 8yvo, Paper, 40 cents. 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. A Story of 
Lippe-Detmold. By the Author of “‘ Mabel's Prog- 
ress," &c. With Illustrations by C.G. Bush. §8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 

THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 
De Mitte, Author of “ Cord and Creese,"” &c. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. 


FOR HER SAKE. By Freprrick W. Rostyson, 
Author of “‘Carry’s Confession,” ‘‘ Poor Humanity,” 
&c. With 30 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 

New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 

VANITY FAIR. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Engravings. 8vo, 75 
cen 

THE NEWCOMES. 162Engravings. 8vo, 75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLD Showing who Robbed 
him, who Helped him, and who Passed him by. 
With Portrait of Author and 64 Lllustratious. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
ee Harrer & Brorurns will issue immediately 

New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, Illustrated 

by the Author, at correspondingly low prices, 


CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 

HARD CASH. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 35 cents 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Lllustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. §8yvo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. §8yo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

az To be followed by Charles Reade’s other Novels. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 

Millais. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $150. Part IL, separately, Paper, 50 cents. 





ee Harrer & Brornens will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 


| States, on receipt of the price, 
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FACETLA. 

Tus private who, in the 
late review, was struck by 
a thought, and the by- 
stander who sat down on 
the spur of the moment, 
are both reported to be 
slowly recovering. 

FA: VOR. 5, 

“T wish "twas the fash- 
ion to go to bed every hour 
in the twenty-four,” said 
an indolent person. “I 
like that first-rate ; but the 
fashion of getting up is the 
meanest ever invented.” 
SOME GEOGRAPHICAL 

NOTES. 

The mouth of a river, 
though of vast capacity, 
never knows want, since 
its source (sauce) invaria- 
bly rans into it. 

Water-sheds are of mod- 
ern invention, dating from 
the formation of the Water- 
works Companies, an 
from the time when houses 
were supplied with tanks, 

Table-lands are spots 
where carpenters ‘ most 
do copgregate,” who, at 
the conclusion of each 
day's work, hurl their 
mig and other tools be- 
ow, to save carrying them 
home: hence the origin 
of plains, 

Although we read of a 
flat country, we never hear 
ofaflattown. The reason 
is obvious, as any one will 
see who bears in mind that 
flats come from the coun- 
try. 

As the number of sub- 
marine cables increases, it 
is confidently hoped that 
the seas will have no op- 
portunity for leaving their 
homes, and ‘running 
mountains high.” 

The number of chalk- 
pits to be found near and 
about cities is somewhat 
astonishing ; but any cause for wonderment ceases to 
exist when it is remembered how enormous is the 
adulteration of milk. 

Sand-hills, as it becomes necessary to remind cer; 
tain grocers, owe their discovery to the pioneers of 
adulteration. 


OS 
A PRETTY LITTLE ALPHABET FOR PRETTY 
LITTLE LADIES. 


A is Miss Alice, the belle of the ball ; 
B is her boot, with heel three inches tall ; 
C is the chignen she puts on her head ; 
D is the dye used to turn her curls red; 
is hex ear, which is wax as a dolly’s; 
F is the fashion which prompts all these follies; 
G is her glove, of the daintiest kid; 
H is her hand, which is, luckily, hid; 
is the impudent look of the lass; 
's her sham jewelry—tinsel and glass; 
is a knot of false hair—don’t defend her; 
L_ ‘s the tight lacing to make her waist slender ; 
M is the mode she is dress'd in to-night; 
N is her neck, made with pearl-powder white; 
O is an ornament put on with grace; 
P is the paint which o'’erplasters her face; 
g is the quaintness of Fashion's mad freaks ; 
is the rouge Alice puts on her cheeks ; 

8 is the stocking dispiay'd when she walks; 
T the falee teeth that she shows when she talks; 
U ‘s unreality—bane of the age; 
V_ the vain feeling that makes it the rage; 

W 's the wickedness, wantonnesz, waste ; 
X the excesses of ladies of taste (?); 

Y perhaps, is you, my ingenuous youth ; 
Z who're a zany, and think*Beauty Truth. 

tel DE AO SN 
NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 

“Swamped in Sherry." A Romance. By the Au- 
thor of * Wrecked in Port.” 

ag Neutral Tints.” By the Authoress of “ False Col- 


ors. 

“Fight for the Freedom of Men.” Companion vol- 
ume to * Mill on the Subjugation of Women.” 

*“Biue Ruin.” By the Author of ‘Still Waters.” 

“Beneath the Pavement." By the Author of ‘ Un- 
der Two Flags.” 

* Peers on the Continent.” A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of “ The Dod Family Abroad.” . 





“Well, then, if that Nasty, Disagreeable Old Thin 
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IT IS AN ILL WIND, ETC. 


The grandfather of the Viceroy of Egypt, whose visit 
to the French Emperor is so much taiked about just 
now, was very tolerant in religious matters. One day, 
as he was walking through the streets of Cairo, he 
spied an Arab soundly belaboring his neighbor. * Why 
are you maltreating that man?” he asked. ‘“ Your 
Highness, he is a Christian.” “A Christian! well, 
listen. What is Mohammed? The Prophet of God, 
is he not? And what is Christ?” ‘A prophet also.” 
‘* Well, aren’t you ashamed of yourself, you who have 
two prophets, to beat this poor wretch who only ‘has 
one ?” 

<~crinigntnclsilnslintitiiaadiaaels 

The English journals announce the death of a man 
by the name of John Malketh, who gained his liveli- 
hood by a singular profession. For thirty-five years 
he had filled the office of the fourteenth at table. Al- 
ways attired in full dress, he went from house to house 
among his rich patrons at the dinner to inquire if his 
services were needed. And this was often the case, 
for nothing is more difficult than to shun the fatal 
number. Take what precautions you will; invite the 
five Browns instead of the four Smiths ; ask the tire- 
some old bachelor, Simpkins, only so as not to be 
thirteen, and your Han + is often in vain. If fifteen 
have been asked, at the last moment Mr. and Mrs. 
Scroggins fail to appear. If you have invited twelve, 
Cousin Peter drops in just as you are sitting down to 
table. Our ingenious adventurer took advantage of 
the circumstance to open a new profession, but we are 
not informed whether he has left any successors. 

cocmincimmsnsitilitiioltnietpiioee 

An Irishman lately appeared before a Western So- 
ciety for the Protection of Animals, and claimed a 
reward. “ What have you done?” asked the rival of 
Mr. Bergh. “I have just saved the life of a Newfound- 
land dog.” ‘Ah! and under what circumstances?” 
“He had strangled my wife. I might have knocked 
his brains out; I did not do it ; so yousee I have saved 
his life.” “Well, if he has strangled your wife,” an- 
swered the president, ‘you have had your reward al- 
ready.” Severe, but how ungallant! 

cicinnatiniiaciaitinindaidina bi 

Trovsies Never Come Srxoiy.—An honest old lady 
in the country, when told of her husband's death, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Well, I do declare, our troubles never come 
alone! It ain’t a week since I lost my best hen, and 
now Mr. Hall has gone too, poor man !” 


\Oa a 
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LOOKING FORWARD. 


Lapy. “ a I had better have my Head Shayed again in a Day or Two, Mr. Snippins. I don’t care 


much about my 


air growing now, but it may come in again some Day. 





would persist in having the Window down, was not Georgie compelled to put up her Umbrella?” 
[Bui then about that fellow Jack? Ought he to have taken advantage of the circumstance ? 


CONJUGAL DIALOGUE. 
Houssanpv. “ What are you thinking of, my dear?"’ 
AssENT-MINDED Wire (mechanically). ‘“‘ E was won- 
dering which of your friends I couid marry in case I 
should become a widow.” [(Tableau.} 
etlbthtdininditnddeitndin Ke 
No bull of Irish extraction can excel this of Cob- 
bett’s. In one of his ‘“‘ Rural Rides” he says: “I saw 
no corn standing in ricks; a thing I never saw before, 
and would not have believed it had I not seen it.” 
A gentleman asked a negro boy if he wouldn't take 
a pinch of snuff. ‘“ No,” replied the darkey, very re- 
spectfully, ‘‘me tank you. Pomp’s nose not hungry.” 
we sities sodiiins 


Nor to ne Donz.—A darkey was boasting to a gro- 
cer of the cheapness of ten pounds of sugar he had 
bought ata ent shop. ‘ Let me weigh the package,” 
said the grocer. The darkey assented, and it was 
found two pounds short. The colored gentleman 
looked perplexed for a moment, and then said, ‘ Guess 
he didn’t cheat dis child much, for while he was gettin’ 
de sugar I stole two pair of shoes.” 


‘cease aiinnchenlisisinacsass 

Man anv Honse.—It is said that bleeding a partially 
blind horse at the nose will restore him to sight; so 
much for the horse. To open a man’s eyes, you must 
bleed him in the pocket. 





Ata late meeting of the Presbytery, when the sub- 
ject of Scripture was under discussion, Brother W—— 
said, early in his ministry he and another brother were 
conducting a meeting in which there was much re- 
ligious interest. An old man gave expression to his 
joy by shouting, and continued it until it began to in- 
terrupt the services. Brother H—— said to Brother 
W—, “Go, stop that old man’s noise.” Ile went to 
him and spoke a few words, and the shouting man at 
once became quiet. ‘‘ Brother H——,” asked Brother 

y—, ‘* what did you say to the old man that quiet- 
ed him so promptly?” “J asked him,” said Brother 
H—., “for a dollar for foreign missions.” 

" tipi pas. 


Josh Billings says: ‘When a young man ain't good 
for any thing else, I like tew see him carry a gold- 
headed cane. If he can’t buy a cane, let him part his 
hair in the middie!” 








Within the last two years 
Auber has had to attend a 
vast number of funerals of 
men all Tork, than him- 
self, and all in some way 
or other his colleagues. 
At one of the last of these 
a friend meeting Auber 
just Soving the church 
after the religious ceremo- 
nies were over, approached 
the composer, saying, ‘‘ Do 
you not row omg gl us to 
the cemetery?” ‘ No,” 
was the reply. “I go no 
further than this for other 
sg vee funerals; it will 

time enough for the 
church-yard on my own ac- 
count.” 
PRE So i 

Tux Tauren Graces. — 
Three boys were once dis- 
puting as to whose father 
said the shortest grace. 
First boy: ‘* My father says 
Thank .” “Oh,” said 
the second, ‘“‘mine says 
Amen." No. 3. “Ah, but 
mine's the best of all; he 
nobbut pushes his plate 
away and says Theer.” 

On his death-bed a dis- 
tinguished humorist re- 
quested that no one might 
be invited to his funeral, 
** Because,” sobbed out the 
dying man, ‘it isa civility 
I can never repay.” 

*Desavine THe Baste.” 
—T engaged,” says a law- 
yer, ‘ta chaise at Galway, 
to conduct me some miles 
into the country, and had 
not proceeded far when it 

yulled up at the foot of a 
11], and the Irish driver, 
coming to the door opened 
it. ‘What are you at, man? 
This isn’t where I ordered 
you to stop.’ ‘Whish 

your Honor, whisht !’ sai 


We leave the question to our lady readers to decide. Paddy, in an_ undertone; 


am only desaving the 

j baste. I'll just bang the 

door; he'll think yer out, and then he'll cut up the 
hill like Old Scratch—see if he don't.’ ” 


iosuciteadsigiigiiiperne tee 
An eccentric London clergyman makes annual pres- 
ents to the deserving poor of his parish, stipulating 
only that they attend church regularly. This year 
every old woman had a red cloak, so the seats were 
gorgeously scarlet the next Sunday, and the reverend 
donor preached from the words: “ And yet I say unto 
you that even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these.” 
Saale vanities 
‘ DErenDERS or ovr Hearrus”—Servant-maids. 
_ See 
A contemporary asks: ‘ Ought we not rather to say 
Miss Earth than Mother Earth, since she is of such un- 
certain age? The oldest old maid has not been more 








| successful in concealing the date of her birth than 


this planet of oura.” 





neatly iat 
A little boy, in giving an account to his brother of 
the Garden of Eden, said: ‘‘The Lord made a garden- 
er, and put him in the garden to take care of it, and to 
— that nobody hurt any thing or pasted bills on the 
rees, 
ees, : nas ee 
A clergyman was one day much annoyed by those 
who dropped in after the service had commenced in- 
variably closing the door after them. He bore the 
vexation with Job-like patience, but at length, bein, 
fuy exhausted from heat, he vociferated to an of- 
ferder: ‘Friend, do for goodness sake let the door 
be open. I believe if I was preaching in a bottle you 
would put the cork in!” 


Leste EE SEE A 
The following inscription on a grave-stone was seen 
in an express-wagon on State Street, Boston: 
“We can’t have every thing to please us, 
Little Johnnie’s gone to Jesus.” 
a 
Henry Ward Beecher says it will never do to “preach 
cream and practice skimmed milk.” 
Mine DS 5 A EE 
A three-year-old boy ofa Pittsfield clergyman,watch- 
ing his mother making biscuit one Sunday for tea, 
asked her if it was not wicked on Sunday. Of course 
she said it was, and the logical little chap continued, 
*Oo'll catch it when ’oo get to heaven.” . 


OVER-PARTICULAR. 


Nice Op GentLeman (sol.). “ Shall I take a-Dip in the Sea? I can’t Swim, and it’s rather Chilly. But 
then, again, a Hot Bath is rather Expensive, and decidedly not Refreshing. And thus has it been for the last 


Forty Years, and I have never been able to make up my Mind. 


[Dies before he does it. 

















